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A name of high renown 


“Tt is not names which give confidence in things, 


but things which give confidence in names.” 


.. « St. John Chrysostom (4th Century). 


The reputation of AVON tyres and _ general 
rubber goods, of which the Company is justly 
proud, has been steadily built up throughout 


half a century and is zealously guarded. 


Because other demands of greater urgency must 
be met first, Avon regrets that there is some 
delay in meeting normal requirements of tyres 


and general rubber goods. 


But when happier times return, Avon will again 
devote all its resources and energy to your 
service. Meantime, its endeavour is to help to 


meet the demands of war, to maintain the 






highest standard of quality, and to continue 


vital research and development work. 


THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO. LD (ESTD. 1885), MMELKSHAM,  WILTS. 
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CHIEF ENEMIES OF DEMOCRACY: GOERING, KEITEL, HIMMLER AND HITLER, WHO, AFTER TEMPORARILY ENSLAVING 


EUROPE, HAVE NOW TURNED TO 


Our frontispiece this week, reproduced from a photograph in an enemy periodical, 
shows the leading four of the Nazi hierarchy together on the occasion of Hitler’s 
fifty-second birthday celebrations, held in the special train serving as German 


High Command Headquarters in the Balkans on April 20. In the morning Hess 


REND NON-AGGRESSIVE RUSSIA. 


broadcast a prayer: ‘‘ Lord God, preserve our Fiihrer."* ‘‘ As midnight struck,” 
said a report in ‘* The Times,” ‘‘ Keitel rose and conveyed the first congratu- 
lations, recalling that all those present, including Brauchitsch and Raeder, 
celebrated his last birthday together and had since worked inseparably as a team.” 
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RUSSIA, FACED BY NAZI GERMANY’S “MAILED er] 
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HUNDREDS OF TROOPS DESCENDING BY PARACHUTES IN RUSSIA, WHICH ORIGINATED THE USE OF 
PARATROOPS. SOVIET TROOP-CARRIERS WERE REPORTED AT 40 POINTS OVER GERMANY ON JUNE 23.” 4 
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AN IMPRESSIVE PICTURE OF FOUR* ENC 
RELIABLY REPORTED TO HAVE AN 
Se SS ee oe 
ERMAN troops began their hi 
attack on Russia in the early T 
hours of June 22. Without hesi- in 
tation, the armed forces of the al 
U.S.S.R. confronted the invader, gi 
and the Red Army, Navy and Air ch 
Forces are nowylocked in combat ce 
with the Nazi hordes On the tk 
evening of June 22 Mr. Winston It 
Churchill, in a nation-wide broad- | fc 
caSt, stated Great Britain's inten- | in 
tion to give every possible support Si 
to Russia, and now, as another |, a 
drama of Germany's perfidy un- | al 
folds itself, the world tensely awaits 0’ 
the next developments in the or 
struggle. For years past informa- ac 
tion concerning the strength of F 
Russia's fighting forces has been rr 
scant; little exact knowledge has s¢ 
passed beyond the boundaries of q' 
the U.S.S.R., and the field for of 
speculation is wide. As our pic- ni 
tures show, however, the leaders Ww 
- : " of the country have by no means se 
3 : en neglected those forms of modern ‘ | 
° A EXPERT PARACHUTE TROOPS OF THE SOVIET UNION LINED UP ON A FLYING-FIELD BEFORE TAKING OFF TO GIVE A DISPLAY. = warfare which so largely cancel out ‘ 
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THE RUSSIANS, WHO WERE THE PIONEERS IN THIS CLASS OF WARFARE, ARE SAID TO HAVE 100,000 PARATROOPS. the value of mere m P 
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51,” TO DEFEND HER FREEDOM. 
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lig A HUGE NUMBER OF RUSSIAN TANKS CONCENTRATED ON A SOVIET ARMY FIELD, WITH RED SOLDIERS EFFECTING 
CLEANING AND REPAIRS. IN 1038 THE TOTAL NUMBER OF MILITARY EFFECTIVES WAS GIVEN AS 2,000,000 
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“ee ohitecu pas, : ina ale RSS 
A GIANT MULTIPLE-ENGINED PASSENGER ’PLANE IN FLIGHT, THE “°° U.S.S.R. L-760,”" WHICH WILL DOUBTLESS 
“sie — BE CONVERTED FOR USE AS BOMBERS AND LONG-RANGE AIRCRAFT. 
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OF FOUR# ENGINED SOVIET BOMBERS FLYING IN FORMATION. RUSSIA IS A 
> TO HAVE \N AIR STRENGTH OF ABOUT 10,000 MACHINES. 7 
ee Ssssssss.9959509°;3;33———555=5 a 
wan their highly-trained paratroops. 
. the early The Russians were pioneers 
hout hesi- in the use of paratroops 
es of the and mass displays were 
e invader, given by Soviet  para- 
ry and Air chutists long before other 
in combat countries-began to develop 

On the this form of aerial attack. 
. Winston It is*not surprising, there- 
ide broad- fore,that soon after the Nazi 
in’s inten- | invasion of the U.S.S.R. 
le support Soviet troop - carrying 
as another |, aeroplanes were reported 
erfidy un- |’ at forty different points 
sely awaits over German and German- 
s in the occupied territory. Russia, 
tt informa- according to report, has 
trength of 150 divisions ready and 

has been mobilised, 9000 ‘planes, 
wledge has some 10,000 tanks, and 
indaries of quite a considerable force 
. field for of cavalry; but perhaps 
‘ss our pic- not the least of Russia’s 
the leaders, weapons lies in her pos- 

no means session of 1,800,000 acres » : : te, gig 
of modern of marshland. As we write, -¥ : = ‘ 
cancel out 5000 Nazis are reported 3 ANOTHER’ VIEW OF THE GIANT “ U.S.S.R. L-760,"" SHOWING THE THREE ENGINES MOUNTED ON EACH MASSIVE WID THESE MACHINES Fe: 
an power: captured and 300 enemy % SHOULD PLAY AN IMPORTANT PART IN RUSSIA’S STRUGGLE AGAINST THE INVADER, NOT ONLY AS BOMBERS, BUT ALSO AS TROOP-CARRIERS. i 
planes and tanks destroyed. (Plandé.) %...............- : ee a 
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LEADERS, 
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SOVIET /@ 
NAVY 
AND 


ARMY 
CHIEFS. | 


Ee 
AMBASSADOR OF THE 
U.S.S.R. IN GREAT 
BRITAIN SINCE 1932: 

M. IVAN M. MAISKY, 

WHO NEGOTIATED THE 
ANGLO-SOVIET TRADE 
AGREEMENT OF 1934 AND 
THE NAVAL TREATY IN 1937. 
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STALIN, GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE RUSSIAN COMMUNIST PARTY AND 
SUCCESSOR OF LENIN AS SOVIET LEADER, WITH M. V. M. MOLOTOV, UNTIL 
RECENTLY PREMIER AND FOREIGN COMMISSAR. (Planet.) 
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SUPREME COMMANDER OF THE RED ARMIES: FORTY-SIX-YEAR-OLD BESSARABIAN MARSHAL OF 
THE SOVIET UNION TIMOSHENKO, WHO SUCCEEDED M. YOROSHILOV LAST YEAR AS PEOPI E’s 
COMMISSAR OF DEFENCE. HE WAS A TSARIST CONSCRIPT IN THE GREAT WAR. (Planet.) 


OSEPH VISSARIONOVICH STALIN, the Vozhd (Leader) of Soviet Russia since the death of 
Lenin in 1924, and General Secretary of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R., was born 
on December 21, 1879, the son of a Georgian peasant shoemaker. Trained for the priesthood, 
at the age of seventeen he joined a Social Democratic Group and agitated among the workers. 
In 1919 and 1920 he was Commissar for Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, and from 1920 tc 
1923 a member of the revolutionary military council. As general secretary of the central 
committee of the Russian Communist Party, he became after Lenin's death the most powerful 
if most enigmatic figure, in the U.S.S.R. Marshal Semyon Timoshenko, who succeed 
M. Voroshiloy as People’s Commissar of Defence and Marshal of the Soviet Union last year, 
# was born in Bessarabia, into which he led the returning Soviet forces on the récent cessic 
gee eee §6Clof the province by Rumania under Nazi pressure. He is in supreme command of the 
THE SUAVE PRELUDE TO PERFIDY AND AGGRESSION : RIBBENTROP SHAKING Armies. M. Maisky, Soviet Ambassador in London since 1932, was born at Koriloff, Novgorod 
HANDS WITH STALIN AFTFR THE SIGNING OF THE SOVIET-GERMAN TREATY province, on January 19, 1884, and educated at Omsk and the Universities of St. Petersburg 
IN AUGUST 1939—-SHOWING ALSO STAPOSTNIKOV, CHIEF OF STAFF. (Planet. and Munich. Under Admiral Kuznetsov the Russian Navy has made marked progress. 
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" 
THE SOVIET DICTATOR, JOSEPH VISSARIONOVICH STALIN, WITH M. K. VOROSHILOV, FORMERLY SOVIET COMMISSAR FOR THE NAV ADMIRAL N. G. KUZNETSOV, ON BOARD 
COMMISSAR OF DEFENCE, WHO IS VICE-CHAIRMAN OF THE UNION COUNCIL OF PEOPLE’S RUSSIAN NAVAL LAUNCH IN THE BALTIC. THE RUSSIAN NAVY WAS TO BE ENTIRELY 

COMMISSARS OF THE U.S.S.R. (Planet.) RECONSTRUCTED AND CONSIDERABLY STRENGTHENED BY 1942-3. (Planet.) a 
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F history. teaches anything—and it is doubtful 
whether it does—it is that human ability is often 
wasted. It is almost certainly more often wasted than 
not. The idea that talent will always find its own 
level or be properly utilised is not borne out by the 
records of human experience. Even the career of 
a natural and born leader like Winston Churchill is 
anything but inevitable. Though born into the purple, 
gifted by the gods with a dominant intellect, a poet’s 
intuition and an imperial will, and presented while 
still in his thirties with one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities in history, he still looked at the age of sixty- 
four as if he was going to pass from the political scene 
with the reputation of a rather unsuccessful party 
politician who, since 
the Irish Treaty, had 
done little but identify 
himself with seemingly 
lost causes. How 
many before Munich 
could have predicted 
that Churchill was not 
at the end of his real 
career but at the be- 
ginning; that his 
chance had sstill to 
come ? And how easily, 
had things turned out, 
as they so simply 
could, a little other- 
wise, that chance 
might have been 
missed for ever. And ® 
how fortunate for 
Britain and the world 
—and how very un- 
fortunate for Hitler— 
that it was not. 


In fact, the more 
one studies history the 
more one is inclined 
to believe the rise and 
fall of great nations is 
largely, if not entirely, 
a question of leader- 
ship. A prolonged lack 
of able or disinterested 
leadership, as in med- 
izval Greece or ‘Italy, 
can result for a time 
in a state of almost 
universal national de- 
cadence. On the 
other hand, a political 
system which brings a 
succession of able 
and energetic men 
to the fore in every 
department of life 
can raise a_ nation, 
albeit of inferior in March 1935 near Daventry. 
numbers and re- of some 27,000. i 

there are no frills to speak of.” 
sources, to a_ great 
height in the course 
of a single generation. Such alone is the explan- 
ation of the rapid rise of Elizabethan Engiand, 
or, in the latter nineteenth century, of Japan. This, 
too, accounts for the rapid success of revolutionary 


Governments which by their nature throw up to: 


the top a spate of ruthless, wilful but decisive men of 
action, because in the anarchical conditions revolution 
creates such men alone can reach and hold the saddle. 


The stark Germany of Hitler has here something 
in common with the France of the Directory and 
Napoleon. Yet it is worth noting that, though a 
successful revolution puts able men in the Govern- 
ment, it seldom keeps them there. It creates the 
conditions for quick victory. But it seldom establishes 
an enduring civilisation. . 


Recent miscarriages—if miscarriages they were— 
in Greece and Crete have drawn attention to this 
problem of leadership: one, incidentally; which has 
always presented itself in the course of our wars. 
Critics have complained of a certain lack of imagina- 
tion, of quickness, of vital awareness in the higher 
direction of various branches of our war effort. The 


MR. R. A. WATSON WATT, C.B., 
OF THE AIR STAFF—THE 
BATTLE OF BRITAIN LAST SEPTEMBER AND IS PROVING 
The dramatic use by Britain since the outbreak of war of a device for detecting enemy aircraft, known as Radiolocation, ‘“‘ the best-kept secret 


of the war,” was revealed for the first time on June 17 by Mr. Attleé in Parliament, by 
more knowledgeable workers, and by the R.A.F. officer who has been in charge of the device for the past eighteen months, Air Chief-Marshal Sir 
Philip Joubert de la Ferté. The invention, the conception of a Scots scientist, Mr. R. A. W. 


National Physical Laboratory, 1933-36 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


charge is made that around the glittering central 
peak of the Prime Minister there is nothing, with a 
few marked exceptions, but a sluggish plain of high- 
placed mediocrity: of men in great office mechanic- 
ally fulfilling their duties and repeating uninspired 
platitudes, without imagination or dynamic drive. 
The same impatient voices complain that lower down, 
in the hierarchies of the Services and the great bureau- 
cratic Offices, are innumerable pundits whose main 
ambition seems to be to. live quiet lives and retain 
their places, who distrust imagination and eschew 
vision as disturbing and perilous to their own security, 
and who prefer to put off by the appropriate Service 
channels what can be done to-morrow but should be 





F.R.S., M.I.E.E., SCIENTIFIC ADVISER ON TELECOMMUNICATIONS SINCE 1940 TO THE CHIEF 
FORTY-NINE-YEAR-OLD SCOTS ORIGINATOR OF RADIOLOCATION, 


done to-day. Such criticisms are perhaps unjust 
and may often be dictated by personal ambition 
or bitterness: innumerable’ Britons, from the 
Cabinet down tothe most subordinate offices of 
State, are fulfilling vital functions of national leader- 
ship, often under singularly trying conditions, with 
integrity, judgment and unfailing resolution. Even 
apart from the Prime Minister we cannot be so 
badly led or we could not have achieved, in the 
teeth of odds, so .much. Yet when honour is 
paid where honour is due, some residue of truth 
remains in such criticism. 


For we are not getting all that we might in the 
way of vision and drive in all branches of our national 
executive. A nation fighting a great war—particu- 
larly a war that moves at the pace of to-day—can- 
not afford to neglect any of its resources, least of ail 
those which make for speed and originality of method. 
And these are not qualities that the great Services 
of State which provide our higher wartime leaders 
readily breed or encourage. The ordinary English- 
man possesses naturally certain of the chief attributes 
of leadership: character, integrity, honesty, calm 


WHICH HELPED TO WIN’ THE 
INCREASINGLY EFFECTIVE AS AN ANSWER TO THE NIGHT BOMBER. 


Lord Beaverbrook broadeasting to North America for time and 


atson Watt, originated with experiments conducted 
s in Radiolocator personnel of the three Services in the immediate future are now estimated at a total 
ectives. “‘ There’s nothing picturesque about me,” the inventor said in an interview. ‘I’m just an ordinary scientist and 
He was Meteorologist-in-Charge at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, 1917-21; Superintendent, may, Department, 


; and Director of Communications Development, 1938-40. (Photograph by L.N. 


courage, patience, justice and a flair for getting the 
best out of simple folk which has always marked our 
relationship with primitive races. In these our 
leaders are as rich to-day as ever in our history. But 
as a people we tend to be slow—the counterpart of 
our phlegmatic calm—and we tend to be unimagina- 
tive. It is therefore particularly important that the 
deficiency in those two qualities should be made 
good: the harder because Englishmen instinctively 
distrust those who possess them. In the past their 
absence was remedied through our aristocratic system, 
which by the law of averages placed in prominent 
positions on the higher slopes of the national Olympus 
a number of exceptional Britons gifted with these partic- 
ular attributes. When 
the houroftesting came 
and they were needed, 
they were _ easily 
accessible. Nelson was 
a captain at twenty- 
one, Marlborough and 
Wellington lieutenant- 
colonels at twenty- 
five, Canning a 
Secretary of State at 
twenty-six. Modern 
democracy, with its 
slow processes of 
seniority, offers no 
such easy avenues of 
advancement. How- 
ever great the -merits 
of our more demo- 
_ cratic system, when 
the State in its hour 


of peril needs the 
quick brain and the 
flashing vision, it is 
harder to discover 
them. It takes, it 
should be remem- 
bered, a_i hundred 


Blimps to throw up 
a Napier or a 
Cochrane. 


To-day, in spheres 
as far apart as the 
Battle of Crete and 
the fire-fighting front 
at home, the British 
people have become 
conscious of a certain 
woodiness of thought 
and action in the higher 
ranks of an otherwise 
admirable officialdom. 
They do not want to 
cast blame or to waste 
effort in 
criticism : they merely 
want to see the defect 
—one drising out of 
the very virtues of the 
national character — 
remedied. A friend of mine—a sound man of business, 
with a distinguished record in the last war and to-day 
as a Home Guard helping to protect an aerodrome 
by night—made an interesting suggestion the other 
day. He proposed that to every major unit there 
should be appointed a_ special officer—drafted, if 
necessary, from civilian life—whose duties would 
correspond to the “ideas’’ man of an advertising 
commercial firm. Thus the chief officer responsible 
for the defence of an aerodrome, or the organisation 
of a city’s fire protection, would have the advice of a 
fresh mind of proved vision unhamperead by the 
necessary preoccupations and _ preconceptions of 
routine. Such advice would be promptly subjected 
to the test of skilled technical knowledge: it could 
then be adopted or rejected. This might be extended 
by the development of an “ Ideas ’’ Branch in every 
department of our national war effort which could 
devote its energies to the formation and recording 
of new practical ideas. Such an _ organisation— 
already largely created in the scientific sphere—would 
certainly help to make a fuller use of the imaginative 
talent of our slow but steadfast race in the most 
exacting struggle of human history. 
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THE “BRISTOL” BEAUFORT: A DEADLY TORPEDO-CARRIER AND BOMBER. 
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THE “BRISTOL” BEAUFORT IN FLIGHT. DRIVEN BY TWIN TAURUS RADIAL ENGINES, THE MACHINE HAS AN IMPRESSIVE SPEED AND ALL-ROUND PERFORMANCE. A BOMBING, 
GENERAL RECONNAISSANCE, TORPEDO-CARRYING ‘PLANE, THE BEAUFORT COMBINES HIGH SPEED WITH A RELATIVELY HIGH BOMB-LOAD CAPACITY, 





EW aircraft have been called. upon to perform such varied 
duties as the “ Bristo!’’ Beaufort, illustrated above. 
Bombing, general reconnaissance, torpedo bombing, such are 
some of the duties of the Beaufort. In the Battle of the Atlantic, 
in the war over the North Sea and the English Channel, these 
machines have been conspicuously successful. Their swift and 
deadly attacks have been launched on enemy-occupied ports, 
and the roar of the Beaufort’s Taurus engines has on many 
occasions provided a grim overture to the destruction by bombs 
or torpedoes of vital targets at Brest, Cherbourg, Antwerp, 
Ymuiden, Flushing and the ports of Norway. As a torpédo- 
carrier the Beaufort recently added lustre to its reputation by 
the successful surprise attack launched in Norwegian waters 
against the German pocket-battleship “‘ Lutzow” (or the 
** Admiral Scheer’). One Beaufort scored a direct hit amid- 
ships, another launched a torpedo straight into the smoke 
and steam billowing from the maimed warship. The pilot of 
the first ‘plane said: “I had to skid the aircraft round the 
stern of one of the destroyers to get into position to drop the 
[Continued above on right. 


rr ee 


torpedo.” Since the pocket-battleship was protected by five 
i destroyers and was herself heavily armed with anti-aircraft 
i guns, the phrase is dramatic in its casualty, but behind it lies 
H a pilot’s supreme confidence in his machine. * It is not every 
H bomber of such size which can be “ skidded "’ round awkward 
i corners, and to its credit as a bomber and torpedo-carrier 
H must be added the Beaufort’s unusual manceuvrability. A 
special point of interest is that the Australian Government, 
after careful consideration, chose this product of the Bristol 
Aeroplane Company for manufacture under the Government 
scheme in the Commonwealth. The first aircraft produce 
under this scheme have already been successfully flown. 
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FRONT AND REAR VIEWS OF THE “BRISTOL ’’ BEAUFORT. ONE OF THESE MACHINES RECENTLY SCORED, A DIRECT 
HIT ON A GERMAN POCKET-BATTLESHIP—THE “ADMIRAL SCHEER’ OR THE “LUTZOW.” 
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TESTING AIRCRAFT STABILITY IN ARTIFICIAL 118-M.P.H. GALES BY WIND-TUNNELS: GIANT VANES WHICH DIRECT AIR CURRENTS 
AT 118 M.P.H. AT LANGLEY FIELD AERONAUTIC LABORATORIES, U.S.A. 


At Langley Field, Virginia, US_A., Where these powerful guide-wanes direct the air in pressure Steel structure on which is mounted an experimental ‘plane. In one funnel there are 
wind-tunnels (reproduced froyn the American magazine “ Fortune"), aerodynamicists Propellers able to create a wird of 118 m.p.h., which is sucked in by the other mouth, 


test new desigMs of aircraft. The installation conSists of a giant Wind-tunnel over Whereby flight research of resistance to air-stress on all parts of a machine can be scienti- 
400 ft. in length, having two funnels Of 45 ft. diameter separated by a glass and fically tested. The giant vanes above direct the currents of air. (Photograph by Robert Y. Richie.) 
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RADIOLOCATION: ETHER SIGNALS FLASHED TO THE OPERATIONS ROOM. 
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a IN A SUBTERRANEAN OPERATIONS ROOM OF THE FIGHTER COMMAND, SENIOR OFFICERS IN THE GALLERY WATCH INTENTLY THE MOVEMENTS OF AIRCRAFT OVER THE 
MAP SPREAD BELOW THEM. WEARING HEADPHONES, THE W.A.A.F. GIRL PLOTTERS ARE CONSTANTLY RECEIVING INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS DETECTING POSTS. 
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THESE W.A.A.F.’S ARE PLOTTING THE MOVEMENT OF GERMAN RAIDERS. - AN UNSPECTACULAR BUT VITAL LINK IN RADIOLOCATION OPERATIONS: AN R.A.F. 
DETECTION POSTS A NIGHT-AND-DAY WATCH IS KEPT. MECHANIC AT THE CONTROL DESK OF A TRANSMITTING STATION. 

In disclosing the best-kept secret of the war on June 17, Air Chief-Marshal Sir radiolocator’s message, and those of the Royal Observer Corps, are communicated 
Philip Joubert described radiolocation as Britain’s secret weapon against the Ger- instantly to R.A.F. Operations Rooms, where they are plotted on large table-maps. 
man bomber. “!t is a system,” said Sir Philip, ‘‘ whereby rays which are un- The radiolocators are maintained by highly skilled radio mechanics and manned 
affected by fog or darkness are sent out far beyond the limits of our shores. by R.A.F. and W.A.A.F. radio operators. Our illustrations above show some of 
Any aircraft or ship in the path of this ray itmmediately reflects back a signal to the vital links in the practical application of Britain's “‘ secret weapon,” the fruit 
the detecting station, where people are on watch.” At headquarters the of intensive work over many months. (British Official Photographs.) 
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STEEL-HELMETED INFANTRY TROOPS OF THE RED ARMY PARADING, WITH FIXED se) 
BAYONETS, IN FRONT OF THE GOVERNMENT TRIBUNE IN THE RED SQUARE, MOSCOW, st 
a ON THE OCCASION OF MAY DAY CELEBRATIONS. aes Zz 
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AN IMPRESSIVE PICTURE OF ARMOURED CYCLISTS OF THE RED ARMY ON 
EACH MOTOR-CYCLE IS EQUIPPED WITH A LIGHT 


MACHINE-GUN, 
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PARADE. 
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A PARADE OF 


HEAVY UNITS OF THE RED ARMY WHICH TOOK PLACE 
RED SQUARE, MOSCOW, IN MAY 1939. 
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HEAVY MECHANISED ARTILLERY OF THE MOSCOW GARRISON. 


EACH GUN 


TOWED BY A LORRY BEARING THE GUN CREW. 


IS BEING ; 











RUSSIA’S REALISATION OF THE 


DANGER CONFRONTING HER WAS EVIDENCED BY THE 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF ARMY AND 


FLEET MANCZUVRES PRIOR TO THE GERMAN ATTACK. 
ABOVE RED SOLDIERS ARE SEEN CARRYING OUT A MOCK ATTACK. 
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USSIA’S first war communiqué, broadcast from Moscow on June 23, 





\ww 


stated : ‘‘ With the dawn of June 22 enemy regular troops attacked 
our frontier from the Baltic to the Black Sea. ... In the second half THE SOLDIERS 
of the day the enemy met the first units of our Regular Army, and Was OF MODERN 
repulsed, after violent fighting, with heavy losses. .. . 


Enemy aircraft RUSSIA : A SOVIET 
attacked a number of our aerodromes and localities. They were met TANK AND 
by decisive action everywhere. .. .’’ So much for the opening phase GAS-MASKED 
of Russia’s death struggle with the Nazi hordes. Russia’s military ; a 
strength is not easyto assess at the moment, but it is believed that between ek ogg 
140 and 160 divisions of the Red Army are confronting 120 German and cue ona 
a few Rumanian divisions, To estimate, too, the numbers and quality 


SMOKE-SCREEN 
of Russia’s soldiers is equally difficult, but, so far as actual man-power is DURING TRAINING 
concerned, Russia has more men than she can arm. Our pictures give 


IN THE 
a clear indication, however, that the armament and mechanisation LENINGRAD 


of her Army have by no means been neglected by the U.S.S.R. (Planet.) DISTRICT. 
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“ THE GREATEST ‘ DOUBLE-CROSS’ IN HISTORY ’*—HITLER INVADES RUSSIA IN CONTEMPT OF A NON-AGGRESSION PACT OF FRIENDSHIP : 
A MAP SHOWING THE ENTIRE LENGTH OF THE NEW 1800-MILE FRONT, FROM THE KARELIAN ISTHMUS TO THE BLACK SEA. 
Several hours before Hitler’s flagrant dawn announcement on June 23 that “in are deployed on each side and there are immense reserves moving up from the 


this very hour a movement of troops is taking place which in its extent and bases. When news of the attack was received in Moscow the Soviet Govern- 
magnitude is the greatest that the world has ever seen," fighting by land and ment issued an order to its forces to ‘‘ beat back the enemy’s invasion and not 


air had actually broken out between Germany 
for 1800 miles from Finland to the Crimea. 


and Russia on a front extending 
From the Arctic Circle to the 


to allow the enemy forces to hold the territory of our country.” 


In the map the 





Black Sea the armies of Stalin and Hitler are locked in a death grapple as the 
result of the Nazi decision to attack Russia out of hand. More than 160 divisions 


international boundaries are indicated by dashes and the dotted lines show the 
Baltic States and Polish territory absorbed by Russia. Turkey and Finland have 
proclaimed their neutrality. (Copyright map, George Philip and Son, Ltd.) 
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RED UNITS IN THE BALTIC AND BLACK SEA. 
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THE RUSSIAN BATTLESHIP “MaARAT’’ (26,000 TONS): BUILT IN 191K AND 
ORIGINALLY NAMED THE ‘‘ PETROPAVLOVSK,’’® SHE vISITED SpITHEAD IN 1937 
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MEN WHO WILL MAN THE SHIPS OF THE RED NAVY: STUDENTS OF THE FRUNZE 
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TYPES OF SHIPS OF THE RUSSIAN NAVY, WHICH INCLUDE A POWERFUL FORCE OF SUBMARINES. 
SPECULATION EXISTS AS TO THE STRENGTH AND NUMBER OF SURFACE CRAFT. 
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The strength of Russia’s Navy, like that of her Army, is largely an enigma to the 
outside world, but the pictures appearing in this issue provide some guide. In submarines 
(though the exact number is not known) the Red Navy is reputed to be very strong, 
but as a whole the Fleet consists in the main of ships of pre-1914 build (four battle- 
ships and five cruisers), reconstructed and refitted in later years. Early in 1939 
there were reports of three 36,000-ton battleships to be laid down in that year in Russian 
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RED BANNER NAVAL SCHOOL ON PARADE. 
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BO ins see One etn annie abe runad ene 
ON THE SOVIET’S FIRST ‘‘NAVY DAY”: A COMMISSAR DELIVERING A SPEECH 23 
‘ON THE DECK OF THE BATTLESHIP “ OCTOBER REVOLUTION.” 2 
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THE MIGHTY GUNS OF THE BATTLESHIP PARIZHSKAYA KOMMUNA ”’?: A PICTURE 
TAKEN DURING SOVIET CELEBRATIONS IN WHE BLACK SEA. 
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shipyards. Certain authorities believe that some fifty modern flotilla leaders and 
destroyers are built, building or Projected. It is not likely that naval operations 
will play a salient part in the Russo-German War, but—except for the tiny Rumanian 
Navy-—Germany has no ships in the Black Sea, and in the Baltic the Russiams might 
do much to hamper German comMunications With Finland and Sweden. Black Sea 
ports were bombed on June 22. (Drawings by Dr. Oscar Parkes, O.B.E. Phetographs by Planet.) 
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LL the offensives based on the 
armoured fighting vehicle 
carried out by the Germans have 
hitherto been successful. Our own 
similar offensive against the 
Italians in Libya was equally so. 
There has been little other evi- 
dence to enable one to form a 
judgment on the subject, though 
it may be noted that General de Gaulle’s local counter- 
offensives on the Aisne and against the Abbeville 
bridgehead were also successful to a large extent. The 
very natural deduction has been made that any 
combatant possessing a tank equal or superior to his 
enemy, a certain preponderance in numbers, a measure 
of superiority or even equality in the air, and the 
advantage of surprise is likely to be successful if he 
seizes the initiative and launches a strong attack. Yet: 
to set against this view there are the two offensive 
operations carried out by General Wavell in the 
neighbourhood of Sollum, the first apparently on a 
small scale; the second on a larger one. Both of them 
led only to temporary success, to the destruction of a 
considerable number of hostile tanks and the capture 
of some hundreds of prisoners. On the second occasion 
our forces were withdrawn to ther original positions, 
but the enemy did not attempt to follow up. The 
Germans and Italians claimed a victory, but they 
could not or did not exploit a victory. Here, of course, 
we do not yet know the inner history of the affair, 
whether General Wavell was testing the enemy, 
prepared, as at Sidi Barrani, to drive forward with all 
his might if affairs went well, and was baulked of his 
hopes ; or whethér the great strength disclosed by the 
enemy indicated that he himself had been on the point 
of launching an offensive. Nor do we know the 
respective strengths of the two sides or the comparative 
losses which they sustained. The defensive against a 
tank attack, thoroughly prepared and based upon the 
lessons learnt in earlier stages of the war when it was 
not thoroughly prepared, has not yet been fully 
plumbed. 

I personally have never been ready to subscribe to 
the doctrine that the tank offensive on such terms as 
I have indicated above must necessarily have matters 
allits own way. It appears to me that the only occasion 
when there was -an approach to scientific anti-tank 
defence was in Greece, and really very little can be 
gathered from that brief campaign which was not 
already obvious. Our successive withdrawals were due 
to two causes : either our positions were made untenable 
by German onslaughts on our Greek allies, who had 
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TANK FIGHTING. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


with defiles cutting through them, the tink is a road- 
using vehicle. It may leave the roads to fight, but it 
returns to them at the earliest opportunity. Ifa river 
bars its path and the bridges have been cut, it requires 
the services of engineers to put it across. It can range 
far ahead of the infantry, as the German tanks did in 
France, but it ranges on the roads. If its commander 
can read a map it cannot lose its way. In open coyntry 
sich as Libya, and to some extent Poland, the tank 
becomes a land warship. It is no longer tied down to 
communications, and even its'‘accompanying transport 
vehicles are largely freed from them. In the desert, 
and even in some vast cultivated plains, its maps will 
be rather in the nature of charts. Like a ship, it will 
depend on its compass for direction, perhaps a 





CAPTURED BY AUSTRALIAN TROOPS ON JUNE 16, AFTER SEVERE FIGHTING: 


PROMONTORY AND WITH MANY ANCIENT SITES. LYING 


A GLIMPSE OF THE COAST ROAD FROM PALESTINE INTO SYRIA, 924 MILES IN LENGTH, RUNNING FROM HAIFA TO BEIRUT, 


AND PASSING BY TYRE AND SIDON. 


THE ROCKS IN THE PHOTOGRAPH WERE ONCE CALLED “ THE LADDER OF TYRE.” 


BY THIS ROAD, MODERNISED BY ALLENBY, AUSTRALIANS CAPTURED TYRE AND SIDON AND PRESSED ON TO BEIRUT. 


practically no anti-tank armament, or the enemy was 
able to bomb our positions and communications to the 
point of disintegration, while we had virtually no air 
support on our side. Yet even in Greece our rear- 
guard actions were not unfruitful. They enabled us to_ 
bring off, in unfavourable conditions, a considerable 
proportion of our forces, though the enemy was “ all 
out ” to trap and destroy them in entirety. We lost 
woefully heavily in prisoners, it is true, but we also 
inflicted heavy loss upon the Germans, both in tanks 
and in personnel. I am not going to attempt to provide 
an answer to the various unsolved problems involved 
in tank fighting, but I think it will be worth while 
fixing some of the data which lie at their base. 
First of all we must remember that our whole 
conception of the tank as a weapon of war must vary 
with the nature of the country in which it operates. 
You may retort that this is a platitude, but before you 
make that accusation consider for a moment how 
greatly the tactics of-tanks must depend upon the 
ground, how much more, for example, than those of 
field artillery. In close country of woodlands, water- 
courses, banks and ditches, stone walls, sharp hills 


sun-compass by day, though like a ship also it will 
avail itself of ‘“‘landfalls’’ in the shape of prominent 
and unmistakeable features of the landscape. The heavy 
tanks are the equivalent of battleships ; the medium 
tanks are actually called “ cruisers ’’ in this country ; 
the light tanks take on some of the parts played by 
destroyers. In action against superior strength tanks 
shield themselves with smoke, as do warships. 

It is in this second réle that the tank is most deadly, 
because no flank is safe against its turning movements, 
no communications are immune from its rapid swoop. 
If it breaks through a hostile front it may vanish in 
the darkness to make a surprise reappearance with 
the dawn at the point most inconvenient for the enemy. 
It follows that different measures of defence will be 
required according to the nature of the country. 
Where the tank is forced to use passes through 
mountains, fords over rivers, causeways over marshes, 
there demolitions, blocks and well-placed land- 
mines may suffice to defend an enormous frontage. 
Even then the defence will have no prospect of holding 
out indefinitely if it is denuded of air support. But if 
that be provided then there has been no proof that 


NAZI GERMANY: 


June 28, 1941 


well-trained infantry, adequately 
supported by anti-tank, field, and 
heavy artillery, is unable to resist 
a tank attack. In open country, 
on the other hand, there is nothing 
to demolish, nothing to block, 
and far too much—hundreds of 
empty square miles—to mine. 
A camp, a town or village, a 
port like that of Tobruk may be defended in 
this manner, but there is no prospect of holding 
up an advance on a broad front. 
been unlimited time, a matter of months at the 
least, to prepare fortifications, a wide and deep 
tank,ditch may be found useful. But this is a com- 
paratively slender adjunct to defensive strength and 
its purpose is chiefly that of delay. If the tanks reach 


it at an unguarded point or drive away a weak defence 
force from its vicinity, then it will not hold them up 
for more than an hour or two. 

By far the most difficult problem then seems to be 
defence in the extremely open country I have described. 
After that comes defence in country between my two 
extremes, which is by far the commonest, in Europe 


THE TOWN OF SIDON, SITUATED ON A 


ON THE SEA, SIDON IS HERE SEEN BEYOND ORANGE AND 
LEMON GROVES AND OTHER LUSCIOUS FRUIT-TREES. 


The smashing of the strongly-held line of Sidon, mainly by Australians, 
on June 16 marked an important step in the advance on Beirut, thirty 
miles north. Having swept through the town, cheered by the in- 
habitants, they pressed on to clean up the French rearguard beyond 
Sidon. Repainted a dull grey, their Tricolour marking erased, a 
number of French tanks captured at Sidon rattled along the coast 
road. It is a country rich in history, for along the narrow coastal 
plain marched armies of Philistianes, Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Persia, 
Greece and Rome, all bent on the conquest of the rich city of Sidon. 
Later Franks and Saracens fought for it and Mongols ravaged it. 
British troops under Allenby occupied it in 1918 and largely rebuilt 
the coast road. Apart from its antiquities and tombs, the town, on a 
promontory, is surrounded by luxuriant orchards and gardens, where 
grow oranges, lemons, almonds, apricots, bananas, figs and palms. 
at all events : let us think of southern English country 
with occasional hills and woodlands; rivers like the 
Rother, the Arun, the Itchen, and the Avon ; seamed 
with roads; providing many troublesome obstacles, 
but few of any great difficulty. Let us, for the sake 
of argument, assume the opposing forces to be about 
equal. In the former case it would at present appear 
practically impossible for a. force of infantry, artillery, 
and engineers to defend itself against a tank force of 
even half its own man-power within two hundred miles 
or so of the attacker’s base. Fortify how it will, the 
tanks will envelop it.and disrupt its communications, 
even if a break-through at a weak point does not settle 
the matter more quickly. The tanks will preserve 
complete liberty of action and enjoy all the benefits of 
the initiative. If the defender has at his disposal a 
force of tanks, considerably inferior to that of the 
attacker though it may be, he will find himself in a 
much more favourable situation. The respect imposed 
on the enemy by this mobile striking force may well 
cramp the attack, and if it should not, then a timely 
counter-attack may save the defence from the perils 
which I have mentioned. Again, if the attacker be so 
far separated from his main base as to suffer serious 
strain upon his communications and system of main- 
tenance in the. field, his advantage will not be nearly 
so great. Yet, broadly speaking, semi-desert plains or 
moorland afford the tank in the offensive by far its 
best chances and make of it a weapon which the 
stoutest and best-armed foeman must dread. 

Now let us turn to what I look upon as the most 
normal conditions of tank warfare, conditions which 
our Home Forces would have to face if the enemy 
carried out an invasion of this country and succeeded 
in landing two or three armoured divisions at widely 
separated points. It is to be expected that in some 
instances we should have to oppose him in the 
preliminary stages of his advance with a normal 
infantry division or a motorised division. It seems 
to me hopeless for a force of this nature to attempt to 
withstand a tank assault on open ground. ‘It must 
choose the closest country it can find in the neighbour- 
hood, with plenty of cover from view as well as from 
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fire and preferably containing some formidable obstacle 
such as a river or canal, woodland carrying genuine 
forest trees, a high and steep railway embankment or 
a deep railway cutting. It must prepare the whole 
position in depth so far as the time at its disposal 
permits, but since a counter-attack against tanks, 
without tanks to supply the weight, is not likely to 
be fruitful, it does not appear to require a large reserve. 


It is particularly important that the anti-tank weapons ~ 


should be, deeply echeloned, though the natural 
instinct is to dispose them in a line. Roads must be 
mined at points where a tank is likely to fall into the 
trap. Bridges must be prepared for demolition, but 
not blown too early. And if possible an experienced 
officer should inspect the charges, because in all wars, 
including this, there have been a large number of badly 
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but he will not do so save in exceptional circumstances, 
because if he does his percentage of hits will be very 
low and he will therefore quickly run through his 
precious and relatively small supply of gun ammunition. 
The tank will normally approach at its best speed, 
stop in a position wherein not much but its turret 
is showing, ‘‘ hull down,’’ as the R.A.C. calls it, and 
then bring its gun into action. Then it may dash 
for fresh cover and again open fire from a stationary 
position. 

When the tank is stationary its fire is extremely 
accurate, but so is that of the anti-tank gun, even if 
the gunner can see no more than the tank’s turret. 
But this stopping to ensure accurate fire has usually 
been the tactic of the tank only when opposed to 
another tank. In all the great offensives tanks have 





TWO MEMBERS OF THE FRENCH CIRCASSIAN TROOPS, WITH THEIR VEHICLE MARKED WITH THE LEGION’S CKEST, WHO 
CROSSED INTO PALESTINE FROM SYRIA WITH COLONEL COLLET AFTER THE VICHY GOVERNMENT HAD DECLARED ITS 
INTENTION TO COLLABORATE WITH HiTLER. 


Colonel Collet, accompanied by a large number of his Circassian 
troops, crossed over into Palestine and joi Free French forces 
there on May 12. The Circassians, white Moslems originating from 
the Ukraine, formed the most important element of the Levant light 
cavalry (Escadrons Legers du Levant), comprising twenty-five squadrons 
of semi-regular , grouped according to race. They were recruited 
and instructed by Colonel Collet after the Syrian mandate was taken 
over by the French Republic. Each squadron wears the picturesque 
uniform of the ancient warriors of its region. (British Official Photographs.) 


prepared demolitions, with the result that the engineers 
of the attack are allowed to make use of the wreckage 
and to throw a new bridge very much more quickly 
than ought to be the case. Barbed wire will not, stop 
tanks, but it will stop accompanying foot-soldiers and 
at least check the engineers who come to remove 
land-mines and make or repair bridges for the tanks. 
And, though ready-made coils are useful in emergency, 
troops should remember that wire which is easy to put 
out is commonly easy to pass through. Well-hidden 
Bren-gun teams are not to be despised even when their 
opponent is a tank, for a surprise burst of fire may kill 
the commander while he is exposing his head and 
shoulders above his turret. 

I cannot help thinking, too, that some form of 
moral and mental training is necessary for defence 
against a tank attack, and above all when it is accom- 
panied by dive-bombing. Although incessant and 
intense bombardment from the air may eventually 
break many nerves, it is well established that ex- 
perience of bombing and realisaticn of what it is 
enable us to face it better. For proof one has only 
to note how the average citizen accustoms himself 
to it; and I have been told that when a country 
hospital was bombed civilians from a neighbouring 
city who had been subjected to much bombing were 
less agitated than military patients who knew little 
of it, though the latter were in the flower of life, 
whereas the former were of all ages. Troops should 
be accustomed to the din of explosions, to tne roar 
of dive-bombers, to the noise of machine-gun and 
musketry fire just above their heads, to artillery fire 
over their heads, and to tanks bearing down upon 
them and passing within a few feet of where they lie. 
As training, this may not be the equal of a battle, 
but it will be found useful. The infantryman—and 
the gunner also—should learn something of tank tac- 
tics. He should be made to understand, for example, 
that while he is in cover from its machine-guns he 
has not very much to fear from the moving tank— 
unless, indeed, it should drive straight across his 
body. The tank gunner is trained to fire on the move, 





if the training and the nerves of the men behind the 
pieces are adequate. Again, various forms of ‘ bom- 
bards ”’ or “ petards’’ used by infantry may succeed 
.a disabling a fair proportion of the tanks, but again 
also the highest standard of training and devotion 
are necessary to make them effective. It is in the 
development of weapons of this nature that I see the 
best prospect of improvement in anti-tank defence. 
But as matters stand, on ground such as I have de- 
scribed, the only two answers to a heavy tank assault 
seem in the long run to be the aircraft and the tank 
counter-attack. The deductions are obvious: we 
must have a powerful force of tanks even if our minds 
should be bent this year only on defending our own 
soil and the Middle East against Germany. We must 
have more aircraft trained and equipped to co-operate 
with the Army. That is why it would be disastrous 
if the view recently voiced in a wireless talk were to 
prevail, if we were to take seriously the suggestion 
that we ought to commiserate with Hitler because his 
Luftwaffe can perform so many functions, can dive- 
bomb a road to victory for his tanks and carry his 
air-borne troops to vital positions behind his oppo- 
nents’ fronts. The path indicated by the school to 
which I refer leads straight to calamity. 

This article was finished when it was announced 
that the Germans had invaded Russia, as diplomatic 
and military authorities in this country had been for 
some time convinced they would. To-day 120 or more 
German divisions are attacking about 150 Russian. 
The Soviets were more or less prepared for the onslaught, 
but the country is vast and its communications are 
indifferent. The Nazis may be counting on treating 
the Russians as they treated the Poles, disrupting not 
only military communications but also national life 
by air attack and finishing off the affair swiftly by the 
violence of their armoured assault. 

As regards quantity of material they have taken 
on a far bigger job this time. The Russian Air Force 
is almost as big as their own. If the armoured 
brigades are numbered consecutively the tank forces 
must also be about as strong, because brigades num- 
bered ix the thirties were engaged in Finland. The 
numbers of air-borne troops may be even greater. 
But what of quality ? Some observers put the Air 
Force at the level of the Italian, if not lower; but 
whatever its state of efficiency it possesses a great 
nwmber of long-range heavy bombers, which if 
properly exploited should be able to do vast injury to 
those German war industries which are most sheltered 
from British attack. Again, will the Red Army find 
in Communism a moral fanaticism equal to the blazing 
fury of the evil Nazi faith, and if it does not will the 
dourness which distinguished the Russian fighting man 
of Tsarist days be maintained ? Will the staff work 


A BRITISH OFFICER CONVERSING WITH THE CIRCASSIAN TROOPS OF COLONEL COLLET, WHICH, AFTER AN ARDUOUS 
CROSSING INTO PALESTINE, TOUK A CONSPICUOUS PART WITH THE FREE FRENCH FORCES IN THE ALLIED 
INTO SYRIA. 


swept forward in mass without halting, depending for 
success on missile weapons other than their own, in 
some cases artillery but much more frequently and 
to a greater extent upon aircraft employing both 
bombs and machine-guns. In the latter case the 
fighter aircraft is the best defence, but anti-aircraft 
“ artillery,”” using the word in the wide sense of our 
forefathers to cover all missile weapons, making it 
include everything from the heavy. anti-aircraft gun 
down to the Bren gun and even concentrated bursts 
of rifle fire, may play havoc with low-flying aircraft 


ADVANCE 


be as bad as it was at the opening of the Finnish 
campaign or as competent as it became at the end ? 
These are unknown factors regarding which one 
caanot feel particularly optimistic. 

In no event can we afford a moment’s complacency. 
There are many possible reasons for Hitler’s action, 
which I cannot now discuss. But the outstanding 
motive is Hitler's desire to turn his back on Russia 
without anxiety, to set free the forces which . have 
hitherto been tied down to her frontier, and to finish 
the war by a complete victory over the British Empire. 
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THE CRADLE AND IMMEMORIAL BATTLEGROUND OF MANKIND. 
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LL along the north-eastern coast of Africa we 
are at war with the Germans and their probably 
regretful allies, the Italians; Malta is almost daily 
bombarded ; and in Syria we are, under a dreadful 
compulsion, fighting against the un-free French and 
their gallant but ignorant native levies. Mr. H. V. 


Morton has written several books about those parts. - 


He says that they are in demand with the soldiers 
who, however, it appears, ‘ complain bitterly of the 
combined bulk of the three books, and ask insistently 
for editions on thin paper, which could be carried 
about in a haversack. I am told that in wartime 
such adventure is not possible. I have nevertheless 
done my best to get over this difficulty by taking 
out of the three books those 
portions which deal in the most 
general way with travel in Egypt, 
Palestine, Iraq, Turkey and Greece, 
and making one book out of them, 
which is more than even the thinnest 
of paper could have done. In 
Middle East will therefore be found 
passages from In the Steps of the 
Master, In the Steps of St. Paul, 
and Through Lands of the Bible, as 
well as impressions here printed 
for the first time of that heroic and 
beautiful country, Greece, and the 
ancient capital of Turkey, Istanbul.” 

Before I go any farther I must 
say two things. The first is that 
the author has fallen into the vulgar 
error, now all too frequently em- 
braced by eminent politicians and 
popular newspapers, of calling the 
Near East the Middle East. If 
Turkey and Palestine are to be 
called the ‘‘ Middle East,” Persia 
and Afghanistan must become the 
““ Far East,” and there is no term 
left by which to describe China 
and Japan except the “ Ever-so 
much Farther East.’’ Let us 





NEAR THE PARZTONIUM OF ANCIENT TIMES: SAND DUNES 


AT MERSA MATRUH, IN THE WESTERN DESERT, FROM 
WHERE THE GREAT BRITISH OFFENSIVE INTO ITALIAN 
LIBYA STARTED ON DECEMBER 9. 

The Romans stationed troops at Paretonium for the defence of Egypt, 
and in later times the Emperor Justinian built there one of his many 
frontier jortresses as a defence against the tribes of Libya. 
stick to traditional terms ; the East begins at the East 

End of the Mediterranean. 

And the second reservation I must make is that 
the books from which this volume is chiefly drawn 
were delightful gossipy books of travel, with the his- 
tory of religion as their basic framework. He, soldier 

* ““ Middle East.” By H, V. Morton. Illustrated. (Messrs. Methuen 
and Co., Ltd.; 8s. 6d.) 





“MIDDLE EAST”: 


NPS 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


or other, who wishes to see the campaign in Syria 
in the light of military history, must read, not this 
book, but Mr. Belloc’s noble, clear, and illuminating 
volume, ‘“‘ The Battleground,’’ which came out not 
long before this war and explained why, throughout 
long ages, Owing to geographical imperatives, issues 
have been joined in that narrow neck of land, between 
the desert and the sea, which links Asia Minor with 
the Nile Valley. 

Those reservations made, I can say that no better 
present could be sent to a man serving in the Mediter- 
ranean than this volume—though, with packs as heavy 
as they stil are, the smaller size and the India paper 
may still be craved for by the troops. With this 





A GENERAL VIEW OF MERSA MATRUH, THE MOST IMPORTANT BRITISH DEFENCE OUTPOST IN THE 
WESTERN DESERT, SITUATED SOME 200 MILES WEST OF ALEXANDRIA, 
ES No one had told me that Mersa Matruh is one of the most beautiful places in Egypt,”” Mr. Morton writes. 
When I opened the shutters in the morning, I looked upon a scene that sent my mind back over the years 
to Ballantyne’s ‘Coral Island’ and Stacpoole’s ‘Blue Lagoon.’ Here was the perfect desert place of romantic 
fiction.” The Romans stationed troops here for the defence of Egypt. 


Illustrations—from photographs by the Author and Mary Morton— 
reproduced from ‘‘ Middle East”; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
Messrs. Methuen and Co., Lid. 


book stored amongst his few private belongings, any 
officer or man arriving in Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, 
Turkey or Greece (to which last we shall still return) 
will find answers to many of the questions to which 
his natural curiosity will give rise. And the soldiers 
will find the information presented in the liveliest 
fashion. For instance: ‘‘ When I expressed a wish 
to visit the Oasis of Siwa, my proposal had much the 
same effect on the department concerned as that which 
might be caused at the Ritz Hotel if a guest petulantly 
tossed aside the menu and insisted upon ordering a 
plate of winkles and jellied eels. With the whole of 
the Nile Valley and its splendid treasures organised 
for the reception of visitors, here was a perverted 
appetite demanding an outlandish oasis from which 
any reasonable person might well pray to be saved. 
Nevertheless, they made plans for me. I was to 
present myself at Mersa Matruh, two hundred miles 
to the west of Alexandria, where the Governor of the 
Western Desert would send me southward to the oasis 
in a patrol wagon. That suited me very well... . 
Not more than twenty men visited Siwa between 1792 
and 1914-18, and most of them had a lively time.” 
A brief history of the oasis is appended. 

Wherever Mr. Morton goes a brief history is ap- 
pended, and he travelled almost everywhere in the 
Near East. There are gaps; our troops, like an un- 
countable succession of troops before them, have just 
occupied Tyre and Sidon, but neither of those names 
appears in Mr. Morton’s index. The omission of 
Sodom and Gomorrah is more easily comprehensible ; 
either they no longer exist, after the blitz they had 
long ago, or else they are now small villages with new 
Arab names. But he covers most of the ground, 
and vividly evokes great tracts of the past—of the 
Christian, Jewish and Moslem stories and of the 
decline and fall of the Byzantine Empire. And behind 
all his bright narrative there is a sense of the passage 
of things. There is a photograph in his book of 
Bedouins lounging on a waste of sand and above them 
is a large board, bearing in clear and very British 
letters, the inscription : “‘ Babylon Halt.” It gives one 
the sort of jar I once had when I drove to the Church 
of the Nativity, came out from those deep layers of 
crypts, and found myself confronted by a blue-and- 
white enamel sign stating ‘‘ Bethlehem Police Station.”’ 





By H. V. MORTON.* 


Those of us who are not serving overseas but 
loved to wander in peacetime will find many a page 
in this book which will give them nostalgia. Mr. 
Morton records the fact that when he first landed in 
Constantinople it was sleeting hard (and the same 
thing happened to me). The first man who accosted 
him (and the same thing happened to me) was a 
furtive-looking man with his collar turned up, who 
nudged him (and the same thing happened to me) 
and begged him “ to look at whatever he was conceal- 
ing in the breast of his overcoat. All the time he 
kept on saying: ‘ Five pounds, Sir. Give me five 
pounds for it”” Mr. Morton says that he was exasper- 
ated and overcome with curiosity ; so was I. At the 
same time, although he was hoping 
for a Byzantine missal, he wasn’t 
going to buy a pig in a poke, and 
insisted on seeing the _ treasure 
before he talked about buying it. 
It was, he says (and again I can 
give first-hand evidence on the 
subject), ‘‘a little plaster cast of 
John Wesley.”’ All over that ancient 
city the same thing happened. In 
the Hippodrome he was accosted 
again by a young man in a shabby 
coat. ‘‘ Gazing down, I saw once 
again the features of John Wesley. 
The price now fluctuated between 
four pounds and seven and sixpence. 
Why should I, I wondered, be 
dogged across Constantinople by 
John Wesley ; and by what queer 
adventures had that Nonconformist 
saint found his way inside a 
shabby overcoat in the city of 
the Sultans?” 

Should our soldiers, in the 
course of this changing and expand- 
ing war, ever find themselves on 
the quays or in the bazaars of 
Constantinople, somebody will 
certainly try to sell them sixpenny 





THE OASIS OF SIWA, WHOSE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN NAME 


WAS SEKHET-AM, ‘ PALM-LAND,” WHERE ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT CONSULTED THE ORACLE OF JUPITER AMMON. 


“In the early morning Siwa is like a Gaugin or a Van Gogh. It isa 

reckless exercise in hot colour: ochre-brown hills ; golden sand ; vivid 

green trees ; a hard sky of blue untouched by any cloud. Heat throbs 
in the open places.” 


busts of John Wesley for five pounds apiece. If 
they have read Mr. Morton’s book they will have 
found a prophylactic against both surprise and sur- 
render. Anda relish will be added to their experi- 
ences ; life will have come up to their expectations. 
The best passage in Mr. Morton’s book deals with 
the Parthenon at Athens. It is too long for me to 
quote. The book is journalism on the highest plane. 
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DRAWN BY OUR SpEcIAL Artist CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, DURING RECENT ARMY EXERCISES. 
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SPEED IN OPERATIONS: A FAST ARMOURED TANK COLUMN ON THE MOVE, SHOWING THE ARMOURED COMMAND H.Q. CAR, CALLED “THE DORCHESTER,’ HOUSING THE BRIGADIER 
AND HIS STAFF. A DESPATCH-RIDER DELIVERING A MESSAGE AT FULL SPEED TO AN OPERATOR RECEIVING IT IN HIS “ LANDING-NET."’ 














‘“HALT!"’: AN INCIDENT IN AN OPERATIONAL EXERCISE. 


Speed in mobile warfare being the essential to success in this present war of rapid 
movement, tanks and armoured vehicles are not only rapidly increasing their speed 
capacity, but every movement is anticipated to save time. In a mobile brigade of 
Tank Divisions, the Brigadier and his staff are housed in one of the ponderous-looking 





THROUGH THE SKYLIGHT SIGNALS ARE SENT OUT BY THE ARMOURED COMMAND VEHICLE TO AN APPROACHING FAST TANK 
TO PICK UP THE BRIGADIER AND TAKE HIM TO A FORWARD POSITION FROM WHERE HE WILL TRANSMIT FURTHER ORDERS BY WIRELESS. 


| 


Armoured Command H.Q. vehicles, weighing 12 tons, shown in the drawings reproduced 
ahove, by Captain de Grineau, its rear and foreparts moving into action in 
an operational army exercise. In our double-page drawing of the interior, the H.Q. 
work inside is depicted in detail. 
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THE FURIOUS SPEED OF MODERN WARFARE: INTERIOR OF 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN D 
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THE DIRECTING FORCE OF A FAST TANK DIVISION: A DRAWING OF A “DORCHESTER,” ARMOURED COMMAND VEHICLE, AND 


In this war, where rapidity of movement has been stressed by every military now dubbed ‘“‘ Dorchesters.”” This armoured vehicle houses seven—a Brigadier, 
expert, the Tank Divisions are no laggards. Above, our artist, Captain his Brigade Major, Signals Officer, Intelligence Officer, two wireless operators 
de Grineau, has drawn the interior of 2 Command Vehicle of a fast-moving and the driver—all of whom are shown in their proper positions during an 
Tank division. These, originally facetiously nick-named. ‘‘ Gin Palaces,’ are * operational advance, with the Brigadier in the centre, seated at thé control 
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R OF THE MOBILE HEADQUARTERS OF A FAST TANK DIVISION. 


PTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, DURING RECENT ARMY 
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ICLE, AND HEADQUARTERS OF A MOBILE BRIGADE, WITH THE BRIGADIER AND HIS STAFF DIRECTING AN OPBRATIONAL MOVEMENT. 


Brigadier, desk, giving operational orders to the Brigade-Major by his side. Behind him set, and left, behind the Brigadier, the Intelligence Officer, who sits beside 
operators is a back view of the driver, on the right the Signals Officer at the interception the driver, leaning back and marking-up a large sectional map which denotes 
during an wireless set, and in the right foreground an operator at the “house”’ telephone the route of approach. On the floor, left, by the operator, is a signalling disk 
hé control set. On the ieft is the wireless operator at the command wireless instrument for calling up a scout-car or despatch-rider. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK : 
KING PETER REACHES 


BRITAIN. 
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= SIR MARK AITCHISON YOUNG, K.C.M.G. 

2 Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Tanganyika 
Territory, who has been appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Hong Kong in succession 
to Sir G. A. Stafford Northcote. Governor and 





MAJOR-GENERAL’ FREYBERG, 
OVER A PARAPET IN THE DIRECTION OF THE GERMAN ADVANCE. 
Speaking to New Zealand troops evacuated from Crete a short time ago, Mr. Fraser, the New 
Zealand Premier, who has just arrived in this country, said: 
of any superiority of Nazi personnel or moral, 
ranks in fighting determination or spirit. 


Vib 


THE ALLIED 


COMMANDER IN CRETE, 


The 
GAZING 


“You were not defeated because 
nor because of any weakening in your own 
You were literally blasted out of Crete by an air 








f SIR WILFRID E. F. JACKSON, K.C.M.G. 

¢ Governor and Commander-in-Chief of British Guiana 
since 1937, who has been appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Tanganyika Territory in 
succession to Sir Mark Aitchison Young. Governor 











Commander-in-Chief, Barbados, 1933-38; 
ously Colonial Secretary, Sierra Leone, 
Administered Government of Trinidad and Tobago, 
a November 1937-February 1938. 
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attack no flesh and blood could stand.” 








and Commander-in-Chief of Mauritius, 1930-37; 

previously Colonial Secretary, Gold Coast, 1929-30, 

and Colonial Secretary, Trinidad, 1926-29. Educated 
Stoneyhurst and Lincoln College, Oxford. 


NEW ZEALAND PREMIER'S ARRIVAL ; 
U.S. WOMAN FERRY BOMBER-PILOT. 
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BRIGADIER L. M. INGLES, MC. ; 


Of the New Zealand Expeditionary 
Force, who, after taking part in the 
fighting in.Crete, has arrived with 
other officers from the Middle East 
in England to advise on how the 
lessons of Crete may be applied to 
the defence of Britain. 








THE HON. LORD CULLEN, K.C. 
Judge of the Supremz Courts of 
Scotland and a Lord of Sessions 
since 1909, and a Member of the 
Inner House from 1918 until his 
retirement in 1925. Died at Edin- 
burgh, June 19; aged eighty-two. 
Had a high reputation at the Bar. 
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FIRST WOMAN ATLANTIC FERRY PILOT: MISS 
“JACQUELINE COCHRAN WITH MISS PAULINE GOWER. 
The first woman ever to have piloted a bomber aircraft across 
the Atlantic, Miss. Jacqueline Cochran—in private life Mrs. 
Floyd Odlum, of New York—recently flew to this country 
from America, for service with the R.A.F., an American 
Lockheed “‘ Pudson” reconnaissance-bomber 
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MAJ.-GEN. V. MAJENDIE, D.S.O. 
Appointed G.O.C. Northern Ireland 
District. Commander of the 55th 
(West Lancashire) Division, T.A., 
1938-41; previously Director of 
Military Training at Army Head- 
quarters, India, 1936-38. Served 
European War, 1915-19. Colonel, 
Somerset Light Infantry, since 1938. 
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* DON AGUSTIN EDWARDS, .B.E._ 


.. Spain, 


Chilean Ambassador in London, 
1935-39; and previously Chilean 
Minister at the Court of St. James. 
Died at Santiago, Chile, June 18; 
aged sixty-three. A former Chilean 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minis- 
ter. Also represented Chile in 
Italy, Switzerland, etc. 








BRITAIN’S FORMER MINISTER IN BELGRADE 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE WITH SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS (R.). 


Mr. Ronald Ian Campbell, Minister to Yugoslavia at the time 
of the Axis invasion, who received a knighthood in the Birth- 
day Honours, returned to England on June 19 after being 
detained in Italy for nearly five weeks with 111 members of 
the British Legation and Consular staffs and other Britons. 
Here he is seen leaving the Foreign Office with Sir S. Cripps. 
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THE YOUNG KING OF YUGOSLAVIA IN BRITAIN : 
PREMIER, GENERAL SIMOVITCH (LEFT) AND 


by the Duke of Kent. 


M. Ivan Soubotic, and his wife and the Yugoslavian 





to Cairo. 
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KING 


PETER WITH THE YUGOSLAVIAN 
HIS COURT MINISTER, M. 


King Peter of Yugoslavia arrived in England on June 21, when he was met on behalf of the King 
Others present to greet the young King included the Yugoslavian Minister, 
Military Attaché. 
Yugoslavia King Peter escaped by ’plane with his Ministers to Jerusalem, from where he proceeded 
His mother, Queen Marie of Yugoslavia, is residing in Basteed. 


KNEZEVITCH. 


After the invasion of 
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ARRIVED IN 


The Rt. Hon. Peter Fraser, Prime 


primary object of his visit is to 





THE NEW ZEALAND PRIME MINISTER IN 
ENGLAND ON JUNE 
British port from the Middle East, 


Imperial Conferefice in London before he returns home in two months’ time. 
_ he is seen outside the Ministry of Information with the High Commissioner for New Zealand. 


LONDON : 


MR. PETER FRASER (LEFT), WHO 


20, WITH MR. 


Minister of New Zealand since 


where he visited New Zealand 
discuss with Mr. Churchill 


W. J. JORDAN. 


1940, arrived by air at a 
troops, on June 20. The 
the desirability of calling an 
In this picture 
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THE DUKE OF AOSTA AND HIS GENERALS 


SURRENDER AT AMBA ALAGI. 





THE DUKE OF AOSTA SURRENDERS: AN OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 
LIVED AT AMBA ALAGI. 
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DUKE, ACCOMPANIED BY BRITISH OFFICERS, WALKING DOWN FROM THE MOUNTAIN CAVE WHERE HE 
FIVE GENERALS AND A NUMBER OF STAFF OFFICERS SURRENDERED AT THE SAME TIME. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE CAVE—NOW GUARDED BY BRITISH AND INDIAN TROOPS—WHERE THE DUKE LIVED ON THE MOUNTAIN-SIDE AT AMBA ALAGI. 
OF ITALIAN PRISONERS TAKEN DURING AND AFTER THE BATTLE IN THIS AREA TOTALLED BETWEEN 18,000 AND 19,000. 


THE TOTAL NUMBER 


Before his surrender on May 20, at the end of a campaign designed to hold up 
the British and Empire forces until the rainy season, the Duke of Aosta stated 
in his last message from Amba Alagi to Mussolini: ‘‘ Faced with the impossibility 
of accommodating and caring for the many wounded, and in view of the continual 
deterioration of the situation which would only permit of brief resistance with | 
very heavy losses, | have been led to ask the enemy for honourable surrender. | 


My request has been granted.’’ Cousin of the King of Italy, Viceroy of Abyssinia, 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Italian forces in that country since February last, 
the Duke of Aosta surrendered on May 20. Acting as his mediator in discussing 
the armistice terms was Ras Seyoum, leader cf an army of 1Q00 patriots who 
fought side by side with the Imperial Forces in the siege of Amba Alagi. The 
Duke is undérstood to be a prisoner-of-war in Kenya Colony. (British Official Photographs.) 
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POLAND'S NAVY IN THE VANGUARD: THE “PIORUN” FINDS THE “BISMARCK.” | 

















$ COMMANDER EUGEN PLAWSKI, CAPTAIN OF THE “‘ PIORUN,” THE POLISH QUARTERMASTER PIPING LIEUT.-COM. LUDWIG LICHODZIEJEWSKI, THE FIRST LIEUTENANT 
THE POLISH DESTROYER WHICH -FIRST CONTACTED THE AN ORDER IN” BRITISH FASHION WITH 2 OF THE “‘ PIORUN,” AND ONE OF THE CREW OF THE SUNKEN 
% ‘* BISMARCK,” TEMPORARILY LOST IN THE MIST AND DARKNESS. AN ENGLISH BOsuUN’S PIPE. x POLISH DESTROYER “ GROM.”’ 
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HE first destroyer a rs ale Ea 
to sight the “ Bis- ' 

marck,”’ shortly after 

10.30 p.m. on May 26— 

she Was sunk at 9 a.m. 

next morning—was 

the Polish ‘* Piorun,” 
which kept the enemy 
in sight in spite of 
heavy gunfire, and in 
return she herself 
opened fire. Sir John 

Tovey, Commander-in- 

Chief of the Fleet, sent 

the following signal to 

the Polish destroyer: 

““Many congratula- 

tions that you Were 

the first ship of our 
force to sight the 2 dea 

































= A TORPEDO BEING FIRED FROM THE DESTROYER, WHICH WAS PRESENTED ~ 
TO POLAND AFTER THE SINKING OF THE “ GROM.” 


AFTER TORPEDO PRACTICE, ONE OF THE “TIN FISHES” FROM THE 
“ PIORUN”’ IS PICKED UP AND BROUGHT ABOARD. 
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‘ FOREIGNERS’ MESS. ABOARD THE “ PIORUN ” ARE SOME BRITISH RATINGS, . POLISH OFFICERS OFF WATCH ALSO INDULGE IN A LITTLE WELL - EARNED | 
WHO ARE SEEN HERE WHILING AWAY A LITTLE OF THEIR SPARE TIME. 3 RELAXATION. THE CAPTAIN 1S SEATED FURTHEST FROM THE CAMERA. Z 
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enemy. I hope you 
may be with me next 
time we Zo into ac- 
tion."” The captain of 
the “ Piorun " replied : 
“ We are proud to have 
been in your company, 
and it will be the 
greatest honour for us 
to be in action under 
your comMand against 
the * Tirpitz.’” The 
seamanship qualities of 
ovr Polish Allies have 
» been pronounced since 
the beginning of the 
war, when two sub- 
~ marines, “ Orzel’” and 
“Wilk,” squeezed 

through the dangerous : 

4 a nase re eee Danish Straits to reach : gp ' 
A SUNSET SYMPHONY : LOOKING AFT FROM THE BRIDGE or THE DESTROYER a British port. S THE-POLISH ENSIGN FLIES BRAVELY ABOVE THE MUZZLE OF A 4-IN. GUN. 
AS SHE PATROLS THE SEA NEAR NIGHTFALL. . THE EMBLEM 15 A CROWNED EAGLE ON RED AND WHITE. Zz 
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THE “ILLUSTRIOUS” SAVED AFTER 7-HOUR DIVE-BOMBING ATTACK. 
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AN OFFICIAL ADMIRALTY PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING H.M. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “ILLUSTRIOUS "’ DURING ONE OF THE SIX DIVE-BOMBING ATTACKS LAUNCHED ON HER DURING 
THE DAY OF JANUARY 10. ALTHOUGH HIT BY SEVERAL ENEMY BOMBS, THE “ILLUSTRIOUS’’ REACHED MALTA UNDER HER OWN STEAM. 
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A BOMB HITS THE “ ILLUSTRIOUS,” ANOTHER MAKES A “NEAR MISS” DURING | THE SPLASH OF A HEAVY BOMB RISES ALONGSIDE 


THE “ ILLUSTRIOUS,” BUT THE 
THE SERIES OF ATTACKS WHICH LASTED SEVEN HOURS. MAN AT HIS ACTION STATION REMAINS 


QUITE UNPERTURBED. 
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In an Admiralty communiqué issued on June 18 is told the story of how dived on the Fleet in wave after wave, concentrating on the “ Illustrious.” Hit 
H.M. Aircraft-Carrier “ Illustrious’’ beat off six attacks in seven hours by a by several bombs, and on fire, some of her A.-A. guns out of action, the vessel 
hundred enemy ‘planes on June 10. On that day the “ Illustrious” was sailing continued to fight her way towards Malta. Even there she was the focus of 
with the battle fleet in the Mediterranean when the first attack was launched by further attacks, and helped to beat off the*raiders. ‘‘From the fact that the 
two torpedo bombers. The attack was to continue intermittently for seven hours. ship was saved,"’ says the communiqué, “it is evident that the entire’ ship's 
The second phase provided the worst attack of the day: some forty dive-bombers organisation was of a very high order.’’ (British Official Photegraphs.) 
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SEA AND AIR WARFARE: “WASHINGTON” IN SERVICE; M.L. PATROLS. 
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AN M.L. PATROLS THE SHORES OF BRITAIN: A NEW TYPE OF ARMED VESSEL, THE M.L. 
IS A VALUABLE ADDITION TO THE ROYAL NAVY. 


This new type of armed patrol vessel is a speedy Diesel-engined craft used for combating the submarine 

menace. Known simply as M.L.s, these small ships have already proved their usefulness round the coast 

of Britain. Points of interest are the derpth-charges carried in the stern, and the sloping windows of the 

wheel-house. In its speed, improved fighting capacity and manceuvring mer 8 Ps is a valuable addition 
A} 


to the offensive resources of the Royal Navy. (G 





CROSS-CHANNEL STEAMER BOMBED: THE “ST. PATRICK,” SUNK BY GERMAN ‘DIVE- 
BOMBERS NEAR FISHGUARD. THERE WERE 66 SURVIVORS OUT OF 89. 


The cross-Channel steamer “St. Patrick’ was dive-bombed and sunk near Fishguard recently. Four 

bombs hit. the ship, which sank so quickly that there was no chance of lowering the boats. Many 

people were killed in the explosion, including the captain and mate. The women and children pas- 

sengers are understood to have been saved by the courage of the men who searched for them in 
the heavy sea and dragged them on to rafts. (Topica! Press.) 





ONE OF GERMANY’S NEWEST FIGHTERS FALLS TO THE R.A.F.: AN “ME. I0QF” WHICIt 
CRASHED NEAR DOVER AFTER BEING PURSUED ACROSS THE CHANNEL. 


The “Me. 109Fs,” the latest addition to Germany’s fighter force, have failed to come up to Nazi 
expectations. Our improved “ Hurricanes” and “Spitfires,” as is shown in the large-scale daylight 
attacks carried out over France, are more than a match for these new machines. On Saturday, 
June 21, to give only one example, our ‘planes accounted for twenty-eight enemy aircraft with a 
loss of only five to themselves, confirmation that the R.A.F. is winning superiority in the air. (A.P.) 





U.S.S. “* WASHINGTON,” SISTER-SHIP TO THE NORTH CAROLINA,” COMPLETED 
SIX MONTHS AHEAD OF SCHEDULE AT A COST OF {17,500,000. 


Another mighty ‘battleship has joined the American fleet; she is a vessel of 35.000 tons, 

mounting nine 16-in. guns and auxiliary batteries of 5-in. and anti-aircraft guns. In her 

construction all records of speed were broken, and from the day when her keel was laid 

down to the day when she was put into commission was one month under three years. 
The U.S. Navy now has seventeen capital ships. (Keysfone.) 


MOTOR-VESSEL ,; 


BOMBED AND SUNK IN THE MEDITERRANEAN—-A BOMB EXPLODING ON AN ITALIAN 
THE ATTACK WAS MADE BY ‘ BLENHEIMS ”’ OF THE MEDITERRANEAN COMMAND. 


*« Blenheims”” of the Mediterranean Command have done, and are doing, great work against Italian se ar 

In our picture above can be seen the first of several bombs exploding on the deck of an Italian motor-vessel. 

The blast was so terrific that a sailor was blown overboard and can be seen in the act of falling into the 
water. The ship was subsequently sunk. (British Official.) 
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IBUTI, FRENCH SOMALILAND, WHICH MUST BE FREE FRENCH OR ANTI-AXIS. 
J 9 9 
j 
\ 
oe am MAIN STREET OF JIBUTI, CHIEF PORT AND CAPITAL OF FRENCH SOMALI- £2 
TRAIN FROM ADDIS ABABA ENTERING THE STATION AT JIBUTI, FRENCH SOMALILAND. LAND AND TERMINAL STATION OF THE RAILWAY INTO ABYSSINIA. f i 
THE POPULATION (14,870) COMPRISES INHABITANTS OF MANY RACES. A 
ED H Z 
” Sth 
her H if, 
oy f/f, 
irs. # 
H Z 
ie 
eee 
THE HARBOUR, WHfCH IS LAND-LOCKED AND CAPACIOUS, OCEAN STEAMERS BEING 2: 
ABLE TO ENTER AT ALL STATES OF WIND AND TIDE. i i 
, Fe 7 } y , 7 rs 
€ AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT POST MANNED BY NATIVES ON THE BORDER OF ABYSSINIA £4 THE EUROPEAN QUARTER OF JIBUTI, WHICH IS BUILT ON A  HORSE-SHOE-SHAPED | 
3 AND FRENCH SOMALILAND, WHICH WAS FORMALLY ACQUIRED BY FRANCE IN 1883. Z% PENINSULA PARTLY CONSISTING OF MUD-FLATS, SPANNED BY CAUSEWAYS. Z 
‘ ee caaagumapeinineeaniioaa aiiaaeaiincen im 2 8 S 
oo? It was learned in London on June 23 that General Wavell had informed the Governor evacuation was. completed. A later message said that the Vichy Government had 
of Jibuti that he must make up his mind either to join the Free French Forces protested against the British attitude to French Somaliland. Jibuti, which is, of 
ping. immediately ‘‘ or openly-to dissociate himself from the pro-Axis policy which has been course, the terminal” station of the railway to Abyssinia, has been the seat of the 
easel. evident in Syria." In the event of a refusal to negotiate on the proposal it was French Governor since May 1896. -The southern limits of the Protectorate were 
die remarked that General Wavell had stated his willingness to evacuate women and children fixed by an agreement with Britain in February 1888, and the northern limits 
a from Jibuti and meanwhile to supply them with milk and essential foods until by protocols with Italy in 1900 and 1901. 
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SWIMMING IN BATTLE-DRESS.AND FULL KIT: STRENUOUS ARMY TRAINING. 


ON THE EDGE OF THE BATHING-POOL AN ARMY SWIMMING INSTRUCTOR GIVES SOME HELPFUL 
ADVICE (AIDED BY APPROPRIATE GESTURES) TO SOLDIERS WHO ARE BEING TAUGHT TO SWIM 


IN FULL EQUIPMENT. (Fox.) WEARING “TIN HATS” INSTEAD OF BATHING CAPS, WITH BOOTS TIED ROUND 


' THEIR NECKS AND THEIR RIFLES ON THEIR BACKS, THESE SOLDIERS ARE UNDERGO- 
5 ING A VIGOROUS SWIMMING AND “ HARDENING ”’ COURSE. (British Movietone News.) 


a 
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WADING ASHORE AFTER A STRENUOUS CROSSING: YOUNG SOLDIERS OF THE NORFOLK 
REGIMENT, AGED 18-20, BEFORE BEING DRAFTED TO A _ SERVICE BATTALION, 
TRAINING UNDER RIGOROUS CONDITIONS. (British Offigial.) 
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LIGETI LA ELE IEG LIES LRA EL DDL LL DIED ALLA LEIP OER E IID 

FINE PHYSICAL CONDITION, SWIMMING ABILITY AND A CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT OF RESO- 

LUTION SEEM TO BE THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES DEMANDED OF OUR AQUATIC SOLDIERS, 
SOME OF. WHOM ARE SEEN ACHIEVING TERRA-FIRMA. (British Official.) 


eee 
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A HELPING HAND FOR THE LATEST ARRIVAL. NOT ONLY ARE SUCH STRENUOUS g HERE THE LANDING IS SIMPLIFIED BY A FLIGHT OF STONE STEPS. A NOTABLE FEATURE OF 


_ 


EXERCISES A TRIBUTE TO THE MEN THEMSELVES, BUT ALSO TO THEIR UNIFORM OUR PICTURE IS THE NONCHALANT AIR OF THE SOLDIER IN THE FOREGROUND AWAITING HIS 
AND SERVICE EQUIPMENT. (British Official.) v a TURN IN THE QUEUE. (British Movietone News.) 
5 ¢ 
OO OO rr OO OOO OOO OOO OO OOOO OO OOO LOLOL AL LO OE 


A soldier’s responsibilities and duties would seem to be endless in modern warfare. going through the fire. Special “‘ hardening” courses are now the order of the day, 


While some are dropped out of aeropianes as paratroops, others emerge like submarines 
from the water! Our pictures show various phases of the drastic training and 
swimming instruction (wearing full battle-dress and armed with rifle and many rounds 
of ammunition) which specially picked soldiers are undergoing at the present time. 


Officers, N.C.O.s and men are now, as it were, being put through the water before | 


and the ever-increasing number of soldiers who fly added to those who swim might 
well be taken as symbolic of the much-impruved liaison between our fighting forces 
on land, afloat and in the air. With our armies on guard at home and holding 
outposts as far apart as Iceland and India, the’ training of men for every type of 
climate and terrain is of paramount importance. 
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OWADAYS 

autobio- 
graphers must be finding it hard to hit on something fresh 
for a title. Most of those indicating the writer’s occupation, 
for instance, have already been appropriated, besides many 
of a fanciful nature derived from quotations or popular 
speech. So it becomes necessary to open up new fields. 
One promising innovation is a title expressing some dominant 
phase of the author’s personality, opinions, or physical 
characteristics. Thus a teetotaller might call his reminis- 
cences ‘“‘ Water is Best,” and a person subject to toothache 
could borrow from Keats ‘‘O Aching Time,” or from 
Shakespeare ‘“‘ Never Yet Philosopher,” while a self-revealing 
victim of dyspepsia might reach a large and sympathetic 
circle of readers with ‘‘ The Inner Man.” 


The first example of such nomenclature that I have 
seen comes from a distinguished source, and will probably 
start a new vogue in book-titles. I refer to ‘‘ Tue Nicut 
1s Lonc.”” By Sarah Gertrude Millin, author of ‘ General 
Smuts,” “ Rhodes,” and “The South Africans” (Faber ; 15s.). 
In this case, however, any 
attempt to be facetious would be 
both tactless and impertinent, 
since the allusion is to a trouble 
which, though happily not grave, 
has been the cause of much real 
suffering and interference with 
the author’s work, and cannot 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


She also recalls that Mr. Churchill, on his sixty-fourth 
birthday, gave her a copy of his book.“‘ Arms and the 
Covenant.” Elsewhere we meet the present Prime Minister 
(then a voice crying in the wilderness against the German 
menace) in a different mood. Recalling her stay in England 
in 1936 Mrs. Millin says that most of the people she met 
were, to her horror, pro-German, and wanted to give 
Germany back her African colonies. But there were excep- 
tions. ‘‘ The Brown Book of the Germans’ treatment of the 
Jews,’ she writes, “‘ had recently appeared, and I heard 
Mr. Winston Churchill say that he would like to fling it at 
the head of every Member of Parliament ; but it did not 
stir the British public.” Since, as she mentions, her father 
was a Jew, Mrs. Millin’s feelings about the Nazi persecution 
are naturally of the strongest. 


Quite the most impressive episode in her literary career 
was her association with that great soldier-statesman, 





The peak 
of interest in 
Mrs. Millin’s travels is reached in her visit to the United 
States. She ‘fell in love with America” the moment 
she saw New York, which she thinks “the most 
beautiful city in the world.” Though insomnia and 
other ailments spoilt her projected lecturing tour, and 
certain difficulties with publishers arose, there were 
rewarding compensations. There she stayed with 
Mr. Franklin Roosevelt and his wife at Executive Mansion, 
Albany, while he was Governor of New York State. “‘ He 
was a magnificently big man,” she writes, ‘“‘ and one of the 
handsomest I met in America. His endless public work, 
his courage and humanity, his gaiety and persistence, make 
me think of him as also a moral giant. Taken altogether, 
I have no doubt that Franklin Roosevelt is the greatest 
President America has had... .” 


Although Mrs. Millin ends her book on the date when 
the present war was declared—Sept. 3, 1939—there is 
much in it relevant to the 
origin of the struggle and to 
prospects for the future. She 
was one of the few far-sighted 
observers who saw _ through 
Germany and realised that their 
main object was the destruction 














; of the British Empire. ‘‘ My 
D £3 but excite respectful condolence. own feeling,” she declares, ‘is 
Se Mrs. Millin does not mean, I that, if the Germans are not, as 
) Zz think, that life has been for her Goering says, behind Hitler as 
pnd one long nightmare, otherwise a single man, there are enough 
she could hardly have imparted of them behind him to threaten 
\ such varied enjoyment in her “all that humanity has built up 
, books, which include, of course, and humanity itself. Nor do I 
many novels as well as the two believe that only terrorism and 
outstanding biographies. Ex- intimidation force them to be 
plaining the framework of her behind him. He has captivated 
life-story, she says : “‘ It is to be them because he expresses the 
the book of a person who can’t German people. ... Nor do 
sleep. And, in tracing why I the Germans change. Otto the 
can’t sleep and the effect it has Great, Bismarck and Hitler— 
had on my life, I shall have to the First, the Second and the 
tell about my life. And, in Third Reich: they have been 
describing nights when I can’t the same. I refuse to blame the 
sleep, I shall have to put in my Treaty of Versailles for the 
thoughts during these nights, world’s misfortunes. ... My 
and thus, no doubt, the day’s quarrel is with the German 
events.” Ina word, the keynote, people—who want this sort 
or rather the recurring refrain, WHITEHALL, SHOWING HOLBEIN’S GATE, DESIGNED BY THE FAMOUS ARTIST FOR HENRY VIII., BEFORE ITS of Fihrer; who will have 
is—insomnia. Strangely enough, DEMOLITION IN 1759. AN INTERESTING WATER-COLOUR PROBABLY BY THOMAS SANDBY (1721-1798), RECENTLY another such Fiihrer if they 
another South African writer, ACQUIRED BY THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND AND PRESENTED TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. j haven’t Hitler.”’ 

Roy Campbell (as I mentioned In Defoe’s day (circa 1725) Whitehall, then called King Street, “a long, dark, dirty and 7. inconvenient passage.” was divided 5 : ‘ 
in 2 cunt sevien of No pomme EEE Game Tes erase sates ao Bessoas stew Hoke nal Be teat tal Ge te Bociesiee Wiest ak sccm foyel «©, Macht the same attitude 
{ —** Sons of the Mistral”), seems Palace, once Cardinal Wolsey's ‘town house, now the. Imperial Services "Museum. - Holbein’s Gate was constructed in a chequer- towards Germany’s national 
to suffer from the same com- work pattern of stones and flint and on each front were four terra-cotta busts. war-guilt is taken by the writer 
plaint, as indicated in his line— of an unsigned introduction 
Insomnia, the Muse of angry men. Sem Crate to ‘‘ GERMAN VERsus Hun.” By Carl Brinitzer 
Is there perhaps something in the air of pat ie ie po gee ee ee eee 
South Africa that “ murders sleep”? Mrs. ee aiee a0 2 is et H ag vd 
Millin does not show herself an angry woman £5 Be (George Allen and Unwin psy -). oe 
except When Genceumcing the Germems. She the most part, the barbarian element in the 
Fe P ‘ 6 ae The British Museum has no necklet. com- German character is exposed by the more 
an even draw, without rancour, a comparison, parable to this and it isa 2 Se piece teeth demand. cate dawned ead decided 
. * Kes > ” 
and contrast, between Hitler and Cecil Rhodes. cllecton, Tudog and Stuart Jewellry ‘ The extracts. have been drawn from the 
. ° ‘ ° % w cludes t' ary no its ring writings or utterances of some 200 prominent 
Her book will rank, I feel sure, among the Zhe necklet has gx ~ beef —- Germans ranging in date from the ‘twelfth to 
= best of modern autobiographies, alike for” the twentieth century, but most of them 
2 the interest amd importance of the subject belong, I think, to the eighteenth and 
1 #; Matter, as for skill and charm in presentation. nineteenth. Among the strongest critics of 
5» i Personally, I found it continuously absorbing, their fellow-countrymen are Goethe, Heine, 
Z despite the fact that, in the deplorable absence and Nietzsche. Not all the personages 


ae 
i 
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: an adventure in her school days at Kimberley. 


of an index, I had to make my own as I 
went along. Among passages thus noted, as 
having some relation to insomnia, were those 
concerning her childhood terrors in the dark 
(caused by isolation in a remote bedroom, 
and revived later by am actual experience 
with a native burglar); a grandfather who 
“ could not rest "—possibly a clue to inherited 
activity of mind preventing normal sleep ; 
and numerous references to the advice and 
prescriptions of doctors. Notable, too, was 


From fear of blindness due to some defect of 
sight, she practised going about with her eyes 
shut and was knocked down by a Cape cart 
containing Cecil Rhodes. He “ failed to stop” 
and pick her up or see her home, but she 
bore him no grudge. ‘‘1I was extremely 
Pleased,”” she writes, “‘ to have been knocked 
down by Mr. Rhodes. It made him, in a 
sort of way, a possession of mine, The next 


when the train carrying his body to Rhodesia 
to be buried in the Matoppos stopped at 
Kimberley station . . . and | wept with deep emotion. . . . 
The Boer war ended two months later.” 


Scribes Of every sort will appreciate Mrs. Millin’s 





A DIAMOND NECKLET WITH SAPPHIRE AND DIAMOND PENDANT, ENAMELLED ON THE 
time I had anything to do with Rhodes was BACK, OF ENGLISH OR FRENCH WORKMANSHIP, CIRCA 1630: TWO VIEWS OF THE 


NECKLET PRESENTED TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM BY THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND. 


Field-Marshal Smuts, after she had been entrusted with 
writing his biography. It proved a colossal task, for he 
unexpectedly produced mountains of documentary material, 
the mere enumeration of which is staggering. In the handling 


quoted, however, could be considered hostile 
to the Prussian spirit, for they include 
Frederick the Great, Wilhelm II, Tirpitz, and 
Treitschke, while certain passages chosen are 
revelatory rather than critical. Even Hitler 
and Goebbels are represented. The late 
Kaiser, we learn, said in 1907: “It is a 
rabble like this that one has to rule.” Besides 
his famous order to his troops in China, 
during the Boxer Rebellion of 1900, to give 
no quarter and take no prisoners, but 
imitate the ancient Huns, there is given a 
less familiar example of his feeling towa:ds 
rebels at home and of his ambitions for 
conquest abroad. These are the words 
ascribed to him under date December 1905 : 
“First to shoot and behead the Socialists, 
and make them harmless, if need be by 
massacre, and then a foreign war.’’ Such, of 
old, was the exile of Doorn. 


As a nation, we have always been at a 
‘disadvantage in dealing with the Germans, 
through ignorance of their language, history 
and literature, and the general trend of their ideas. This 
work will remove part of the disability. It is just the 
kind of book that is urgently needed. I should have had 
a try years ago at something of the sort, if my educators 


F 23 comments on the literary art, especially the technique of of it he gave her absolute carte blanche and she was “ awed ” had had the sense to teach me German. In his brief 
. 7 novel-writing, and details regardifg the inception and by this confidence in her discretion and ability. He also foreword, wishing wide circulation to this “‘ most valuable 
i motive of her own stories, such as “‘ God’s Stepchildren,” talked to her constantly and without reserve, so that she book,’ Mr. Duff Cooper says: ‘Here is the truth 
Sein a study of the colour problem, which proved a best-seller in gained unique knowledge of the inner history of the first about Germany and the Germans written not by any 
America, and *‘ What Hath a Man?” in which she expresses Great War and “a grounding in world affairs such as can foreigners or enemies but by the Germans themselves. Out 

AY, somewhat unorthodox views on Christianity. Very interest- have fallen: to few women—or, indeed, men.” The work of their own mouths let them be judged.” And the 
ht ing, too, are her allusions to other famous writers, such as which he had thought would take her five ‘years was anonymous introducer writes: ‘‘ For two thousand 
bes H. G. Wells and Katherine Mansfield, and the accounts of done in less than two. “Insomnia of no,” she adds, years the German leopard has not changed his spots. 
yee her friendships with Bernard Shaw, John Galsworthy, “the twenty months were the most interesting I have The Nazi system of to-day is only a new form of an 








Arnold Bennett, D. H. Lawrence, and Middleton Murry. 


known.” 


old _ disease.” 
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ON THE COMPASS PLATFORM OF A MINELAYER: A STUDY BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE. 


On the compass platform of a minelayer the captain and the leading signal- the war at sea Sir Muirhead Bone emphasises once more the unceasing vigil 
man study the horizon and the snowbound shore; below deck the commander of those who keep watch on the face of the waters, and on whose skill and 
is concerned with problems of navigation. In these two masterly studies of courage so largely depends the safety of our island. Minelayers are little 

[Continued om right. 
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ANOTHER STUDY BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE: THE COMMANDER NAVIGATING FOR HIS MINE-LAYING SQUADRON. 


Continued.) 

ships with great responsibilities; their crews composed of officers and men 
carefully chosen for a task which calls for a high degree of skill and nerves 
of steel. Not always are mines laid for protection in home waters, but some- 


times in the very mouth of the enemy's sea lair. When the story of the 
minelayers comes to be told it will make stirring reading; it is being inscribed 
by such men as you see in these two graphic pictures. 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “C 


HE Fourth of May this year was a red-letter day 

for me! And this because, in the early afternoon, 

I was taken with’ an old friend and bird-lover to see 
a curlew’s nest containing four eggs; a piece of good 
fortune that has but seldom come to me. This was on 
a public common, and less than a mile from my 
house. It had indeed escaped many perils. Among 
these are to be counted the “ egg-collectors.””. Thanks, 
however, to the jealous guardianship of “‘ Denzil,” a 
youthful but keen bird-lover who piloted us to the 
nest, these were foiled. Yet other and quite as deadly 
dangers were the tanks and troops, which are now 
using the common as an occasional training-ground. 
For a whole month the task of incubation went on. 





I. THE CURLEW, WHICH SPENDS THE WINTER AND AUTUMN BY THE SEA AND 
ON THE MUD-FLATS OF ESTUARIES, BUT WHOSE FLUTE-LIKE NOTES DURING 
THE SPRING AND SUMMER ADD MUCH TO THE CHARM OF OUR WILD 


MOORLANDS, WHICH IT HAUNTS DURING THE BREEDING 


Its near relation, the whimbrel, with similar haunts and _ habits, 
can always be secognised by the rich buff stripe running down the 
crown of the head, and because it has a very different call-note. 


Exactly when the chicks made their appearance we 
do not know, but on the first day of June a newly- 
hatched nestling was brought to me. On careful 
examination I found that the left thigh had been 
broken, and there was a puncture of the downy under- 
surface; hence we may conclude that it had been 
bitten by a dog. Someone, however, had discovered 
the nest, apparently, and had taken one egg; the 
remaining three are shown’ in the accompanying 
photograph. 7 

No special attempt to conceal the nest—of a very 
slight character—had been made, yet in the small 
hollow and amid the short, coarse grass and scattered 
heather, it required careful search to find it. In spite 
of the large size of the somewhat pyriform eggs, their 
olive tone and blotches and spots of dark brown 
harmonised most perfectly with the surrounding 
vegetation. 

The curlew, during the breeding season, haunts the 
moorlands, giving them an added charm by its strangely 
beautiful call, as characteristic as that of the cuckoo, 
but far more thrilling. Here it feeds on insects and 
their larve, such as grasshoppers and beetles and snails. 
But in the autumn these haunts are exchanged for the 
seashore and mud-flats of estuaries. Here it finds an 
abundance in the blennies and other small rock-pool 
fishes, lug-worms and seaweed, and the small crustacea 
always to be fotind there. Such a diet has been made 
possible by the long, curved, probe-shaped beak, the 
only external evidence of specialisation which it presents. 

Its coloration is noteworthy, not on account of 
its splendour, but because of its sober tones, blotches, 
spots and striations of dark brown on a greyish-brown 
background, while the rump, upper tail-coverts and 
belly are white, thus forming a quite inconspicuous 
livery, a heritage of the primitive, ancestral coloration 
of the ancient stock common to all the members of 
the tribe. Its near relation, the smaller whimbrel, 
differs in this matter only in small details, and its 
haunts and habits are similar. It breeds with us, 
however, only sparingly in the Orkneys and Shetlands, 
a fact so far-unexplained, for the curlew breeds freely 
all over Scotland except the Outer Hebrides. 


GOLF SDSS 
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THE CURLEW AND ITS HAUNTS. 
‘amouflage in Nature,” ‘The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’’ etc. 


The downy nestling of the curlew presents many 
interesting features. Conspicuous among them is the 
short, straight beak—an ancestral feature—and the 
great disparity in size between the wings and the legs. 
And this difference I found was much more marked 
when I came to compare the dead bird with the accom- 
panying photograph, which does not show the upper, 
“ tibial’ segment of the limb, nor bring home the 
thick, almost fleshy appearance of the leaden-coloured 
lower segment and the toes. And I was not a little 
surprised, when I came to examine the long toes, to 
find an extensive web between their bases, for this 
extended on each side along the whole length of the 
basal segment, a fact not mentioned in any of my 
books describing 
this bird. The 


nestling, indeed, 
rarely receives more 
than a _ cursory 


notice. The hind- 
toe was relatively 
long and sprung 
from the levei of 
the sole of the foot. 

The smallness 
of the wings in 
comparison with 
the legs is, of 
course, easily 
explained, for the 
young curlew, like 
the rest of its tribe, 
is “ nidifugous”’ ; 
that is to say, is 
able to run about 
almost as soon as 
hatched, like young 
game-birds. The 
young of the 
sparrow or the 
pigeon are of the 
“ nidicolous ”’ type ; 
that is to say, 
SEASON. they are hatched 
2 a Vea 


ba ies 
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3. A NESTLING CURLEW, WHOSE PRIMITIVE DORSAL STRIPES 
ARE BROKEN UP ON THE BACK BUT CAN STILL BE TRACED, 
THE LEGS BEING LEADEN-COLOURED AND CONSPICUOUSLY 
LARGE, CONTRASTING WITH THE FEEBLY DEVELOPED WINGS. 
The front toes are united at their bases by a broad web, while the 
long hind-toe is placed on a level with the sole of the foot. (Photo- 
graphed June 2, 1941.) 
Photographs Figs. 2 and 3 by W. G. Kennings-Kilbourn. 


blind and naked, and remain long in the nest helpless. 
The coloration-pattern of this nestling calls for 
comment, and a brief comparison with other nestlings 
of the plover tribe. In the first place, be it noted, it 
shows very evident traces of an earlier longitudinal 














striping in the broken double line of black along the 
back, and of a black wing-bar, but here interrupted. 
The crown is also black, and there are two black spots 
below it. When a number of the downy chicks of 
different members of the plover tribe are carefully 
compared, a surprising range of differences is found in 
their coloration, and especially in the inconstancy of 
the longitudinal striping, which seems, at any rate, 
partly explainable by the nature of the habitat, and 
this is a point which demands further attention. 
They are unusually well detined in the chick of the 
common redshank (Totanus), which displays a median 
and two lateral dorsal black stripes on a buff background 
and a third, incomplete stripe running, across the 





2. EGGS, SOMEWHAT PYRIFORM IN SHAPE-—OLIVE-BLOTCHED AND SPOTTED 

DARK BROWN—OF THE CURLEW, WHOSE NEST IS PLACED AMID ROUGH GRASS 

AND HEATHER AND CONTAINS FROM THREE TO FIVE EGGS, NORMALLY FOUR, 
THE INCUBATION PERIOD BEING ONE MONTH. 


Describing a visit to a curlew’s nest on a public common, Mr. Pycraft 

says that “in the small hollow and amid the short, coarse grass and 

scattered heather, it required careful search to find it.” (Photographed 
May 14, 1941.) 


thigh backwards to the tail. There is also a median, 
black stripe along the crown, and a broken stripe from 
the base of the back along the face behind the eye. 
The wing also bears a black bar. The dotterel chick 
(Charadrius morinellus) resembles this. But here there 
is a broken white stripe above the eye and a black 
ring with a broad white border below the eye, extending 
backwards to the nape. And we have again a median, 
and two lateral dorsal stripes, a thigh stripe in the 
young oyster-catcher (Ha@matopus). The nestling snipe 
and woodcock also show dorsal stripes, black on a 
rufous-red background in the snipe, and dark sienna 
red on a buff background in the woodcock. Minute 
white points to the down on the head and back of the 
snipe give a finely spangled appearance. 

In all these instances it is difficult to find any real 
correlation between the coloration and the habitat. 
So long as they are not moving they all harmonise well 
with their surroundings, which, obviously, must be 
very different. But when we turn to the chicks of 
the ringed and Kentish plovers (Charadrius) and the 
stone-curlew ((Edicnemus) we have, apparently, an 
example of cause and effect in regard to their colora- 
tion and their habitat. For these all have to crouch 
for long hours in the glaring sun in an open, shelterless 
expanse of sand, and they need concealment from their 
many enemies in-the form of gulls and crows. The 
ringed plover chick has a fine streak of black from the 
beak to the eye, and extending backwards, greatly 
widened, round the nape, while the crown and back 
are of a mottled grey, with a wing-bar of black, and a 
black stripe encircling the hinder end of the body ; 
all the rest is white. The Kentish plover differs in 
having but a barely distinguishable stripe in front of 
the eye and a black loop on the wing. But both, when 
at rest, would look like the stones surrounding them. 
The young Norfolk plover differs from them all, being 
marked by a pair of very narrow stripes running from 
the base of the beak and backward from the eye down 
the back, a narrow streak of black along the jaw, and 
a long black streak from the eye to the tail, and this 
also has to crouch amid bare, sandy ground. 
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FORCE BENEVOLENT FUND 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 


Chairman of Council: 
H.R.H. The Duke of Kent, K.G. 


“Never in the field of human conflict was so much owed by so many to so few” 


This most deserving Fund stands in urgent need of your 


generous support, its responsibility having been greatly increased 
by the expansion of the R.A.F. 


The Fund exists to give special help to R. A. F. Officers and 
airmen who are disabled and to the dependants of those killed 


Please send Donations to 


LORD RIVERDALE, R.A.F. BENEVOLENT FUND APPEALS COMMITTEE 
1 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.l (Telephone: Sloane 1681) 


HELP THE MEN OF THE R.A.F. 


This space has been given by the courtesy of BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LTD. 


Chairman of Appeals Committee: 
Lord Riverdale 
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Save fime and labour 
on your hedge-trim- 
ring and keep them 
well - groomed and 
symmetrically perfect 
as well. This other- 
wise tedious task can 
now be a pleasant 
and effortless opera- 
tion. Especially useful 
for Estates, large Gar- 
dens, Public Parks, 
Pleasure Grounds, 
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MERCHANT SERVICE 
THE 


ONLY 100% EFFICIENT 
LIFE-SAVING COAT 


A Regular British-Warm style Service 
Greatcoat which is the Best Life-Saving 
Garment or Appliance in the World, 


Cemeteries, etc. Guaranteed to float wearer upright in water , 
Write for illustrated for at least 72 hours. 


folder. 


LLOYDS & €O. ALSO IN KHAKI 
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CYCLES AND OPEN CARS 


Specification for both 
coats: Waterproof; Gale- 


“ BERMALINE ” BREAD proof; Flameproof; 4 times _ a) 


is a Super Bread. Contains Vitamin B of Wheatmeal 


plus great qualities derived from“ Bermaline ” warmer than any woollen 


xtract of Malt. Ask your Baker, or write Bermaline, 


Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. cloth coat and a quarter the 
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weight; 6times the buoyancy 
of cork; No gadgets. 
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Here are the most 
Delicious 
Sandwiches 

made with Osborn’s 


PATUM PEPERIUM 


Patum Peperium “the Gentleman’s Relish,’ 
most delicious of all savouries, the ial 
spread for Sandwiches. Its unique flavour 
makes the perfect Sandwich for all occasions— 
on toast, too, it is equally delightful. For 
Convalescents, this lovely savoury is excellent 
for restoring the jaded appetite. 


Osborn's” 


PATUM PEPERIUM 


The Greatest of all Table Delicacies 

Also ask for OSBORN’S Anchovy Paste, OSBORN’S 
Savoury Sauce, and OSBORN’S Anchovy Specialities. 
Be sure you get OSBORN’S. Still supplied at pre-war 
— Obtainable from all the best Grocers, Stores, etc. 
ivery endeavour will be made to meet all demands. 
We cannot supply direct to the public. 

Send for FREE RECIPE BOOK to Dept. I.L.N. 
C. OSBORN & CO., LTD., LONDON, N.16 
(Eat. 1928.) Suppliers to Army, Navy and Air Force Institutions. 
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The designers of ANTLER Travel 
Goods have paid very special 
attention to the needs of air travel. 
The AIRLIGHT series of air-borne 
luggage combines strength with 
lightness, beauty of appearance with 
maximum capacity. So practical 
and distinguished is AIRLIGHT 
Luggage that it is rapidly finding 
favour with seasoned travellers in 
all parts of the world and under 
all conditions. 
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TRAVEL GOODS 





NYTEE Cases and 
Dress Cases 


AIRLIGHT Luggage 
PAKSWELL Wardrobe 
Cases 


Hide and Rawhide 
Cases 


Fibre Suitcases 
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J. B. BROOKS & CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 
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Summit Shirts 


The long life of a Summit Shirt 
means long life to your coupons. 


Fast colours, unshrinkabiec 


material, scrupulous tailor- 


ing — all mean lasting 


good looks. 


Hundreds of patterns, two 
collars with every shirt 
and, of course, a choice 

of three sleeve lengths. 
Prices 10/6, 12/6 
upwards. 
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London Agents for Grant’s “ Liqueur” Scotch—Messrs. Hedges & Butler, Ltd., Wine Merchants, 153, Regent Street, W.1 
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